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“HELP. FOR RUSSIA AT LAST 


Prospect of Action to End Bolshevism, : Following the Allies’ Wavering 
t Aaa Toward Kolchak Government 
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HE Russian picture brightens. 
There is hope of a restoration of 
law and order, instead of further 
collapse and disintegration. ‘The 

decision of .the. Peace Conference as to 
recognition. of. the Omsk Government 
and Admiral Kolchak has a vital bearing 
upon the problem, which, accorditig to 
well-posted observers in Washington, is 
of more importance to the world than 
any other, because of the -increasing 
sporadic outbreaks of Bolshevism in 
many countries. 

Hese-is the bright cide-of the picture’ 
The recent gains of strength of the 
Omsk Government under Admiral KrI- 
chak have shown that the liberal anti- 
Bolshevist elements in both Siberia and 


oil; if there was not a renewal of sup- 
ply of oil trains would have to stop.-But, 
worst ‘of all, was the question of the pay FE 
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the Bolsheviki, for their At the beginning of 1917 the length of 
i “the Russian “railways was 42,000 miles; 
by the end of 1918 those’ in ‘operation 
were 15,000: miles: Sirice then Lenin 
. ~ himself has caid that, unless relief.came 
from some source, there was danger that 
the trains would stop running. In parts 
of. Russia the peasants haye ceased to 
grow wheat because they see no chance | 
to get it to market.. A man recently re- 
turnéd to Washington from, Odessa. re- 
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In preventing such a disaster one 
stands above all others. That is trans- 
portation.. The deficiency is not so much 
a- lack of supplies, though these in 
numerous necessities are acute, as it is 
the breakdown of thousands of miles of 
railroads. 


ports that it took him thirty days to 
make a trip to Moscow, and that he had 
to walk part of the way. Formerly he 
made the trip in thirty hours. 

From an economic standpoint the rail- 
roads are the backbone of Russia, and 


every mile that ‘goes to pieces increases 
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The Onlooker: “ Maybe it’s about time fer me to help him.” 





by some authorities that the money 
could be advanced by the United States 
direct to the committee, but approval to 
do this was not obtained from the Ad- 
ministration, and so the situation drifted 
until it faced a new set of circumgtances. 
After peace is declared the blanket au- 
thority to lend money to the Allies will 
come to an end, and Congress alone can 
act. 

Senator King of Utah has introduced 
a resolution that recognition be extended 
to the Omsk Government. 

There is scarcely a doubt that the Allies 
and the United States hope to see the 
Omsk Government succeed. The out- 
right act of recognition, which would 
have aroused the success of that Govern- 
ment and the reclaiming of Russia, has 
been withheld, the Administration’s 
critics assert, because a lack gf definite 
policy still held the Allies in its grip. 
But covertly, inch by inch, they are said 
to have been doing what they feared to 
do openly. Meanwhile there are many in 
more or less authority at Washington 
who believe that the recognition of Kol- 
chak without procrastination would have 
irisured the removal of the greatest men- 
ace now confronting the world. For ex- 
ample, it is asserted, in the control of 
the Siberian Railways the Allies and 
Kolchak co-operate, and for a time the 
Minister of Ways and Communications in 


the-Omsk Cabinet was the Chairman of 


the Interallied Committee, though there 
was no official connection between these 
two posts. And supplies, including ammu- 
nition, go from this country to Kolchak. 
All this, it is pointed out, looked to ulti- 
mate recognition, despite the recent 
policy of delay. On the other hand, 
those who defended the postponements 
say that the one thing most to be avoided 
Was «a premature step that would arouse 


- 


in the Russian people the belief that out- 
side interference had deprived them of 
working out their own destiny. They 
contend that Kolchak had to make fur- 
ther advances and show greater perma- 
nence before the time was ripe for recog- 
nition of the Government he represents. 

Apart from the question of when 
Kolchak should be recognized, there have 
been influences at work ir this country 
and at Paris against the recognition of 
the Omsk Government at any time. The 
propaganda was that the Omsk Govern- 
ment was reactionary. This propaganda, 
according to those who were in favor of 
the recognition of the Omsk Government 
without delay, was just the opposite of 
the truth. The propagandists assert that 
the political affairs of the Government 
rest in the hands of the Council of Min- 
isters, and that these represent without 
question the advanced liberal opinion of 
the country. In this country such a Cabi- 
net would be considered extremely radical. 
Of the Minisicrs whose political affilia- 
tions are known, Senator Peter V. Volo- 
gotsky, Prericent of the Council, is a 
Socialist. Under the Czar’s Goverriment 
he was subject several times to persecu- 
tion, arrest and exile, and for a long pe- 
riod was under the surveillance of the 
police. Basil V. Sapojnikoff, Minister of 
Pubic Instruction, is a professor in 
Tomsk University, and belongs to the 
party of Pcople’s Socialists. John A. 
Mikhailoff, Minister of Finance, is the 
son of a liberal well known in Russia, 
who suffered because of the advanced 
ideas he he'd. The son was. born in the 
Karysk convict jai!. He held a position 
of importance in the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, and is_a member of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party. Serge S. Staryn- 
kevitch, Minister of Justice, was impris- 
oned in Petropaviovsk ‘Fortress for po- 
‘litical beliefs and Jater exiled to the 
mines of Sibevia. He is a Sorial Revolu- 
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tionist. Leonid J. Shumilovsky, Minister 
of Labor, is a Social Democrat, (Men- 
sheviki.) Prior to the first. revolution 
he was exiled to Siberia for his political 
activities. George K. Guins, Manager of 
Affairs of the Council of Ministers, was 
before he joined the Cabinet a leader in 
the co-operative union, “ Centro Siberia.” 

“ What is the main difference between 
the Socialist supporters of the Kolchak 
Government and the Socialist supporters 
of Lenin and Trotzky? ” was a question 
put to a Russian of the Kolchak party in 
Washington the other day: 

“There are several chief differences,” 
was the answer. “The Socialist follow- 
ers of Lenin, the Bolsheviki, believe in 
control by the proletariat, the workers— 
that is, autocratic'control imposing their 
will on all other classes of society. The 
Socialists who are backing the Omsk 
Government/’believe in democracy—that 
every class, every one, shall have a voice, 


majority rule. The Bolsheviki are inter-_ 


nationalists. Russia is nothing to them: 
We are nationalists. Despite all the op- 
pressions under the Czars we are proud 
of Russia, her traditions and her history, 
her music, her art, and her literature. 
We want to see Russia preserved, kept 
territorially intact, a federation of States 
under a democratic:'Government. We do 
not believe in the seizure of property 
without compensation, abrupt economic 
revolution, but in economic progress by 
evolution. A large part of our followers, 
the members of the co-operative unions, 
resisted the efforts of the Bolsheviki to 
seize their property.” 

Admiral Kolchak recently stated the 
chief aims of the Omsk Government to 
a joint session of the Zemstvo Assembly 
and the Municipal Council of Ekaterin- 
burg. A copy of what he said has 
reached Washington. After declaring 
that the Omsk Government would fight 


without any possibility of compromise 


‘ 


the Bolsheviki of the Right and of the 
Left; for the purpose of establishing a 
great, free, democratic Russia, he said: 

“The fyture Russia can only be a 
democratic Russia. The.Government be- 
lieves in univefsal suffrage, in the au- 
tonomous development of the nationali- 
ties comprising Russia, in the democratic 
solution of the main Russian problem. 
The Government considers the people of 
Russia the sole masters of their destiny. 
After the yoke of Bolshevism is de- 
stroyed:the people of Russia, through a 
freely-chosen Constituent Assembly, will 
define the structure of the State, and 
‘will solve the main political, social, and 
national problems. The Government will 
consider it its duty then to transfer to 
the Government chosen by the Constitu/ 
ent Assembly all the powers now belong- 
ing to the present Government.” 

Certain it is that Kolchak now looms 
daily as a larger and larger figure-in 
Russian affairs. He is a man of great 
courage and determination. Born in 
1874, he won his first laurels during the 
defense of Port Arthur. . For his bravery 
then the Russian Government bestowed 
on him a sword of honor. When at the 
end of the war his forces were forced 
to surrender, the Japanese, out of esteem 
for his bravery, did not take away his 
sword. In 1917, while he was in com- 
mand of the Black Sea Fleet, to which 
post he had been promoted because of 
his defense of the Gulf of Riga when 
the German Fleet tried to force entrance, 
the sailors mutinied and demanded that - 
all. officers surrender their swords. 
Kolchak refused and flung his sword-into 
the sea. When the sailors learned the 
history of the sword of honor, they sent 
divers down to search for it. The water 
was not deep. The sword was found, and 
the sailurs returned it to the Admiral 
the next day with apologies for their 
action. 
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TRANSPORTING T HE AMERICAN ARMY 


First Official Story of. the Marvelous Achievement Is Told in the Simple Words’ 


OVERNMENTAL publicity in peace 
times. may, under certain circum- 


ofthis: wae haw tat this aah tate, bo 


pended for its successful conclusion ~ 


upon the umprecedented movement of 
troops and supplies. It was transporta- - 


take part.in the great battle for the 
preservation of the world’s civilization. 
The English’ Empire drained: its re- 
sources from Canada, New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, and transported half around the 


globe men and material, thus setting an 


example of what the United States 
could do with a compact country at its 
back. ° 


The entry of the United States into 
the war on April 6, 1917, found the na- 
tion about as thoroughly unprepared for 
the great task that was confronting it as 
any of the great nations then engaged in 
the war. 

Among the many things the United 


of the Man Who Is Now Getting the Men Home 


‘By Brig. Gen. FRANK. T. HINES 
Chief of Transportation Service. 


STRIKING FIGURES PROM GENERAL HINES’S FILES. 


Transport service of 94,000 tons in June, 1917, was increased 
by November, 1218, to 3,251,000 tons on the Atlantic and risen 
tons in the eross-Channel fleet. 

On-the-day- of - the-armistice, Nov. 21,1918, total. embarkations 
had been about 2,100,000-troops. 

‘Approzimately one-half of the. Radpiinas sent to France were 
carried in British or British-controlled vessels. 

The railroads of the United States moved more than 12,200,000 
men between May 1, 1917, and April 30, 1919. . : 

American troops are now being —— home at the rate of 
$00,000 a month. 


Our navy stood third among the great just returned from France, 
naval forces, but.our transport: fleet eonviction 

stood last, and our merchant marine was 

far from equal to the demands shortly to’ 

be put upon it. 

in tho Beitue: it thik; wien ifeinca 

and Great Britain stood with t-eir backs 


movements of supplies for the War De- 
partment but co-ordinate such move- 


So, on Dec. 28, 1917, with. this ob- 
ject in view, and also for the purpose 
of effecting more central control over 
the supply. system, there was created a 
Division of Purchase; Storage and 
Geathls, (ain division of the Gomeeal 





which had been developed by that time. 
The task laid upon the army of creat- 
ing the great transport fleet, at the 
time when the world was experiencing 
its most acute tonnage shortage, was a 
heavy one. At the outbreak of the war 
our transport service consisted of very 
few vessels; as a matter of fact, there 
were seven actually under the control of 
the War Department. The majority- of 
these were-then operated in the. Pacific: 
A start was made by chartering a few 
of the American merchant steamships 
immediately at hand, and at the end vt 
June, 1917, there were in the service 
seven troopships with 2 deadweight of 
46,000 tons and six cargo ships with a 
deadweight of 48,000 tons. From this 
small beginning there was developed a 
transatlantic fleet which on Nov. 1, 1918, 
aggregated 512 vessels with a totul dea- 
weight of 3,251,000 tons. In addition 
to this a cross-Channel service flect was 
built up numbering approximately 104 
vessels with an aggregate. tonnage of 
311,000. 

When building up this fleet the first 
great increment established in the mat- 
ter of troop transports was the seizure 
and taking over of the German interned 
vessels. These ships came into service 
during the Fall of 1917, and account for 
approximately 460,000 tons. In the 
Spring of 1918 the taking over of the 
Dutch vessels gave to the army an addi- 
tional 300,000 tons. 

In February, 1918, the movement of 
troops and supplies continued to increase 
in volume, and the: diversity and ‘com- 
plexity of the problems of securing addi- 
tional tonnage necessitated close co-oper- 
ation with commercial interests and the 


Shipping Board. This brought about the . 


organization of the Shipping Control 
Committee, with P. A. S. Franklin of the 
International Mercantile Marine at its 
head. This committee, in so far as the 
War Department’s activities were con- 
cerned, was charged with the allocation 
of tonnage, the assignment of cargo ves- 
sels to ports, the loading of vessels and 
repairing of vessels not manned by the 
navy. 

The movements of troops overseas be- 
gan at the earnest solicitation of our co- 
belligerents very soon after the entrance 
of the United States into the war. Dur- 
ing the first month of the war, the month 
of May, there was dispatched abroad 
1,718 personnel pertaining to the army: 
in June 12,000, and by the end of the 
year 187,800 troops and approximately 
7,600 marines had been embarked. 

At this point of our operations over- 
seas it was quite evident that the imat- 
ter of expediting the troop movement to 
France was imperative. The man power 
of Great Britain and France had already 
been put into the line. Negotiations with 
the British Government disclosed that it 
would be possible for that Government to 
increase the number of troop vessels then 
operating in transatlantic service. Every 
ship that could be secured, taken from all 
parts of the globe, was pressed into 
service until 180 British vessels were fi- 
nally engaged in the transportation of 
the great American Army overseas. 

In April 117,000 troops and 1,400 ma- 
rines were. embarked. -Movements in- 
creased steadily until the month of July, 
when the record exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and 306,000 troops embarked for 
overseas. By the end of October the Sec- 
ond millionth man had sailed from the 
Atlantie seaboard... During the three 
months, June, July, and August, -1918, 
875,700 men were embarked. If May is 
added to the other months, a total for the 
four months exceeds 1,121,000. When the 
armistice was signed the total embarka- 
tions amounted to approximately 2,100,- 


000 troops and marines. 


So far as known no like problem of the 
transportation of troops has ever before 
heen contemplated, and no movement of 


any’.such number of persons by water - 


an equal distance and at a time when 
enemy submarines were actively engaged 
in the lines of communication has ever 
occurred. The performance stands unique 
in the world’s histery...Furthermore, this 
performance wrought, it is believed, a de- 
cisive effect upon the werld’s history at 
one of its great critical juncturcs. 


Pioneer. Regiment 


It is rather. hard to comprehend just 
what is meant when we speak of a force 
of 2,100,000 men, or the strength of the 
American Expeditionary Forces abroad 
on the date the armistice was signed. 
Some idea of the magnitude of thix body 
of men may be gained when it is stated 
that, if this force were extended in a 
skirmish line. the line would be approx- 
imately 1,400 miles long, and would reach 
from London to Berlin. hack from Berlin 
to Paris, and then from Parix~ to Coblenz 
and back again. and enough men would 
be left over to form a line from New 
York to Washington. Probably a bette: 
illustration can be made by considering 
that the population of Chicago is two 
and « half millions. and that of Phila- 
delphia not quite two millions. Consider, 
then, transporting either of the twe citiex 
named bodily from the United States to 
France. 

Credit for -thixs movement of troop: 
must be shared with the Allies, and the 
British in particular, ax approximately 
one-half of the troops sent to France 
were carried in British vessels, or Brit- 
ish-controlled vessels. At the same time 
it must be recognized that, under the 
pressure of the critical situation’ on the 
western. front, ways were found -to in- 
crease the normal loading of our own 
transports by as much as 40- per cent., 
and that our transports exceeded those 
of the Allies both to the extent to which 
they were loaded and the speed of their 
turnaround. _High commendation must 
be given the navy, army, and Shipping 
Control Committee for the sp!endid team 
work which has existed in the manning, 
arming, and operating of troopships. “Alt 
credit’ must be given the navy for the 
efficiency of its convoy system and pro- 
tection given our troopships on the high 
seas. Without the protection of the Brit-~ 
ish Grand Fleet and the efficiency of the 


- navy convoy system through the subma- 


rine zone it would have been impossible 
to carry out the. great movement of 
troops overseas, no matter how efficient 
the troop transport system was. 

There is-one part of this overseas 
muscment of troops and supplies that is 





Signal Corps Photo 


of Infantry Aboard a Transport Ready to Sail for France. 


generally overlooked. and that is the 
extent to which the railroads of the 
United States have contributed w the 
successful 
From May 1, 1917, to April 30, 1919, 
more than 12,100,000 men had been 
transported by the railroads. To what 
extent the handling of these men to 
camps -and- ports .of embarkation has 
interfered with commercial traffic is 
known to the public generally, but it is 
safe to say that, except where special 
trains have been operated and something 
unusual has happened to attract public 
attention, this tremendous movement has 
taken place without even coming to the 
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Bigna! Corps Photo. 
Brig. Gem “Frank T. Hines, Chief of 
Pransportation Service. 


outcome of the movement.” 


attention of the public generally. The 
amount of co-ordination necessary to 
carry out satisfactorily this operation 
will stand out as one of the great 
transportation movements in our history. 
Some idea may be gained of its magni 
tude by considering that, for the number 
of miles this force has been transported, 
the average passengers for one mile 
would be 5,503,000,000. 

Ancient or modern history fails to 
show any approach to the movements of 
troops which have taken place during 
this war. The campaigns of Xerxes and 
Alexander were conducted with vast 
numbers of men, if the records are re- 
liable; yet their movements by sea were 
limited to negotiating the Hellespont, 
about as difficult as the North River, 
or the Aegean, as a magnified Long 
Island Sound. The Roman legions- shone 
only on land detours, and their longest 
voyages made to Egypt appeared to sap 
their strength, The great Hannibal 
essayed to conquer Europe, not-by taking 
his troops by the short sea voyage from 
Carthage to Rome, but instead by lead- 
ing his vast army overland along the 
coasts of Africa and Spain and France, 
to attack the Roman dominions from the 
Alps. Napoleon, with all his genius, was 
fearful to move troops by sea, and the 
‘English saw to it that he never had the 
opportunity save when he «lipped some 
of his guards to Egypt for the purpose 
of diverting from troubles at home 
rather than for potential conquests 
abroad. 

In more recent times—our .own time 
as it were—the Japanese first demon- 
strated that the large movement of 
troops by sea was entirely practicable, 
and the records ofthe battles of Mukden 
and Port Arthur will show how this \sub- 
ject of military sea transport was thor- 
oaghly understood and- practiced. Their 
numbers, however, were but a bagatelle 
in comparison with the millions moved 
over the oceanic highways in this Euro- 
pean war. _ 

_ Having solved the problem of putting 
tho troops on the soil of France the War 




























































Department is now engaged in the task 
of returning the. army to the United 
States. At the time the armistice was 
signed the tota’ troop capacity of Amer- 
ican transports under thé control of the 
United States was approximately 110,- 
000 men a.month. It was quite evident 
that the War Departntent could not ex- 
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pect the same assistance in, the return 
of the American forees from the allied 
Governments we had received in sending 
this force abroad, so it necessary to 
devise other means of tly return- 
ing the American Army. 

Immediately after..the armistice the 
Chief of Staff gave instructions that 
steps be taken at once to increase the 
American transport fleet. One means 
suggested was that of converting the 
most suitable of the cargo fleet as troop 

































































1917 carriers; and this work was straightaway 
Jury | undertaken.. How successful the efforts 
AuG. 1 [gist of the department have been to increase 
Sept. the American troop fleet. can best be 

shown by stating that the troop vessels 

ocr. 1 now operating in the service of returning 
Nov. 1 the American forces from overseas have 
otc <4 a total troop capacity of more than 360,- 

sheds. > Tape 000, which capacity will permit of the 

- FEB F prompt return of the American forces 

H at the rate of 300,000 a month. 
MAR. 1 
APR. 1 OvT OF OPERATION BUT 
: NOT RETURNED TO U.S.5.B. 
MAY 1 [oss] 1437 
JUNE |} i¢ 11579 
yuy 4, 0 1755 > 
AUG. |! i439 874 
SEPT } is70 __1 2034 
ocT. !} 1839 _1231¢6 
Nov. 1 bibs} — bn? OF e 
DEc.- 1 | i eLIP% eae: S251 

i ae EX 3273 
FEB. 1} 2826 
MAR, 1 2576 
APR. | 2125 
MAY 1 joo 1836 

. TROOP os. 

TRANSPORTS IN KERS FOOR RELIEF CARGO 

OPERATION - BY MONTH 


Growth of the Cargo Fleet. 


* This large increase in the carrying ca- 


been brought about. in several ways; 
first; the conversion of some fifty-eight 
cargo transports as troopships; second, 
the assignment by the navy of battle- 
_ships and cruisers to the transport ‘serv- 
ice, and, third, the obtaining of ten Ger- 
man passenger ships and equipping them 
promptly for carrying American troops. 
In addition to the foregoing the War 
Department was successful in negotiat- 
ing agreéments with the Italians, Frefich, 
Spanish, and Dutch for the-utilization-of 
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Return of the American Army. 


suitable passenger vessels of their fleets 
for the return of the American forces. 
There has been no problem before the 
War Department that has received more 
prompt attention than the return of 
American. forces; every effort has been 
made to-expedite the fitting out, repair- 


ing and turnaround of troop transports. 


pacity -of the American fleet ships has- 
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A number of the faster vessels of the 
transport ‘fleet have been able to land 
their cargo of American troops twice 


.during a month in the Atlantic ports. 


The transport Leviathan, with its capac- 
ity of 12,000, is able. to move within 2 
given time more troops than were thoved — 
by the Spanish Armada. 
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Roosevelt and France’s. Educational Future 


By Dr. GUSTAVE LE BON. 
(Translated from the French, in 
Annales,"" by Nat S. Olds.) 


I HAVE just lost a precious reader. 


“ Les 


His name was Theodore Roosevelt, 

and he was one of the most re- 

markable Presidents the United 
States has ever had. I regret his loss 
not only because he had always been one 
of the best friends of France, but also 
because I counted upon his assistance to 
render to my country a very great 
service. : 

For many years I was known by this 
celebrated statesman through my books. 
But I did not have the opportunity of 
gneeting him until two months before the 
war, at a luncheon which my eminent 
friend, M. Hanotaux, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, gave in his honor. 

From that moment there was born in 
my mind a project with which the illus- 
trious ex-President was very anxious to 
identify himself, but which his death in- 
terrupted. 

We know by the innumerable articles 
which Taine wrote in our time how la- 
mentably inferior is our system of c ass- 
ical education. Every effort made in the 
last thirty years to alter it has been com- 
pletely shipwrecked. Our method of 
teaching has remained what it always 
has been, purely bookish, and directed 
solely to the exercise of memory. The 
result is, as Taine has already observed, 
that everything so learned is forgotten 
six months after examinations. 

Our antiquated system would have 
been sufficient in the far distant period 
‘hen it was solely a question of produc- 


. ing writers and orators. The actual evo- 


lution of the world has made it-a deadly 
failure. 

The military war is ended, but an 
economic war is -necessarily going to 
follow it. 

The success of those peoples who had 


their initiative: | in a word, a'l of the 
qualities which they haye manifested in 
the work which they have done in France 
during the war and which has. amazed 
the most superficial observer. 

The American system of education 
concentrates itself wholly upon mental 
habits. They place little importance upon 
what the student learns provided his 
powers of reflection, his spirit of obser- 
vation, and his will power are developed. 

Our classical. teaching seeks only to 
instruct and is not very successful in 






OMMEMORATING: the dedication of 
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doing even that. The American method 
of. teaching seeks above all to educate, 

After having reflected upon this subject 
for a long time it became clear to me 
that the only means of reforming our 
whole system of instruction would be to 
found in France an American university 
with professors who are exclusively 
American. The results thus obtained 
would demonstrate quickly the value of 
their methods and the contagion of their 
example would oblige our university to 
transform itself. 
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Three Joan of Arc 
~ Medals 


MMEMORATING ‘the dedication: of 
the. Joan of. Are Park. Issued by 
the Joan of Arc: Statue Committee to. 
members-only... Made-in bronze and:sil- 


-ver, The statue-at Ninety-third: Street 
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It is to realize such a project that rt 
wrote to Mr. Roosevelt and made the ob- 
servation that after the war a sufficient 
number of young Americans would 
probably remain in France to feed an 
American university, which could thereby 


afford to await the time when French ~~ 


students would decide to attend it. The 
famous statesman accepted my propo- 
sition and requested me to indicate to 
him exactly the plans which we could 
adopt. His death has unhappily pre- 
vented the execution of my project. 





Prospect of.a New Alignment, With Majority 
Overwhelmed by Prussian 


: ESIDES crushing the Germany of 
yesterday, in which Prussia was 
dominant, the war may have bro- 
ken for all time Prussia’s power 

to dominate the Germany of tomorrow. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom which 

—~breathed—into—the—entire 

its spirit of arrogance and lust of world 
dominion, already shorn of military 
prestige by humiliating defeat, may soon 
find themselves outnumbered by the pop- 
ulation of the other German States as 
overwhelmingly as the Prussians out- 
numbered the rest of the Germans when 
they led the way to national disaster in 
the Summer of 1914. 

For it was not alorie Prussia’s cult of 
efficiency and aggressive militarism that 
gave her the hegemony in Germany. Her 
population surpassed that of all the other 
component parts of the German Empire 
in the proportion of 8 to 5. The second 
most important State of the empire, Ba- 
varia, had a population of less than one- 
fifth that of Prussia. Secure in her 
commanding position, Prussia laid down 
conditions at the formation of the empire 
in 1871 which practically bound Ger- 
many to her hand and foot.. The King 
of Prussia became ex officio German 
Emperor, and, with Germany thus in 
their grasp, it was small wonder that the 

’ Prussians inoculated all the other Ger- 

mans with their craving for world power. 

Should matters remain unchanged in 
Germany as regards relative proportions 
of population it would be more than 
probable that Prussia might once more 
assert her hegemony, even though di- 
vested of the glittering trappings of 


- democratic 
-privilegedto vote like the peoples of 


militarism to which she owed so much of 
her importance. But it looks as if there 
might be marked change, one that will 
work havoc with Prussia’s rulership, pro- 
vided the new German State is to be 
and its component parts 


other democracies. 

Prussia’s population at the close of the 
war was, roughly, 40,000,000. All the rest 
of the States composing the old German 
Empire had a total population of about 
25,000,000. In other words, Prussia’s 
population was to that of the rest of 
Germany as 8 to 5. Of the territories to 


* be taken from Germany by the terms of 


the peace treaty every one except Alsace- 
Lorraine is 4 part of Prussia. Shorn of 
these territories—West Prussia, Posen, 
part of Silesia, Northern Schleswig— 
Prussia will lose something like 6,000,000 
inhabitants. This will bring her total 
population down to 34,000,000. 

Alsace-Lorraine’s population of about 
2,000,000 must be deducted from the total 
population of non-Prussian Germany, 
which will thus be reduced from 24,000,- 
000 to 22,000,000. 

We now have, therefore, a Prussia with 
a tota! population of 34,000,000 and a 
non-Prussian Germany with a total 
population of 22,000,000. Prussia, in 
other words, still surpasses the total 


* population of the rest of Germany in the 


proportion of 17 to 11—a comfortable 
preponderance, despite her losses due to 
the peace treaty. 

But take a peep inside Prussia and 
find just how she is made up. 

The kingdom of the Hohenzollerns has 
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Is Prussia’s Overlordship in Germany Ended? 


Power Resting in States That Were Formerly 
Numerical Preponderance | : 


grown step by step through ruthless an- 
nexation of non-Prussian territory. . In 
1815, by the decision of the Congress of 
Vienna, Prussia got, among other acces- 
sions of territory, a large part of the 
Kingdom’ of Saxony because the King 
of Saxony had sided with Napoleon 
against the Allies. In 1864 came the 
defeat-of Denmark by Prussia, which 
gave the latter the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein. After the Seven Weeks’ 
War against Austria in 1866, Prussia 
took possession of the Kingdom of Han- 
over, the duchy of Hesse-Nassau, and the 
free city of Frankfort, al] of which had 
sided with the loser. 

The people sof these territories can 
searcely be Prussian at heart, and the 
disasters that have befallen Germany as 
a result of following the will-o’-the-wisp 
of Prussian conquest can only have ac- 
centuated their dislike for their masters. 
Hanover- has felt a grievance against 
her arrogant neighbor ever since Bis- 
marck terminated her existence as a 
separate kingdom half a century ago, 
and the people of Hesse-Nassau and 
Frankfort can hardly be over-friendly 
toward those who meted out to them a 
like fate. In Schleswig-Holstein, after 
the plebiscite stipulated in the peace 
terms shall have been taken to ascertain 
what proportion of the inhabitants wish 
to join Denmark, those who remain Ger- 
man will also, it may be reasonably as- 
sumed, look askance at Prussia. As 
for Prussian Saxony, though a century 
has elapsed since its annexation, the 
Saxons have always been a people of 
clearly marked individuality, jealous of 


their racial prerogatives; and it does not 
seem too venturesome to suppose that 
the Prussian Saxons may be feeling 
rather more Saxon than Prussian just 
now. 

As for the inhabitants of the rest of 
the present Prussia, let them stand as 
loyal to that Sta of-them, 
too, may be disappointed by this time. 

Granting these premises, then, we have 
the possibility of a considerable propor- 
tion of the population of what is now 
Prussia arrayed on the side of non-Prus- 
sian Germany. Here are the approxi- 
mate figures of population of the terri- 
tories just named: 


Frankfort, (City of) 
Schleswig - Holstein, 
BOOED: ic cah os cedataasng act nhdtekatoen 1,000,000 


Prussian Saxony «.. -.....-.---s005++ 3,000,000 


MNS Se occ net wre cease eopeie 9,700,000 

If we deduct this total from Prussia’s 
population as it stands as 2 result. of the 
peace treaty—34,000,000—there will re- 
main to her a total of 24,300,000 in- 
habitants. And by adding the populations 
of the territories mentioned above to the 
population of non-Prussian Germany as 


‘it now stands—22,000,000—we have a 


total of 31,700,000. In other words, if the 
Germans of the non-Prussian States and 
those of the principal States made parts 
of Prussia by conquest hang together in 
future they will have the voting power 
of 31,700,000 people, against 24,300,000, 
thus surpassing their former overlords in. 
the proportion of 31 to 24. Even if we 
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* By EDWARD L. BERNAYS. 


HEN some one here in New 
York slaps me gent7y on the 
shoulder and twirling his mus- 


tache says proudly, “I am a 
cosmopolitan,” I always feel like =aying, 
“ What do you mean, a cosmopolitan? ” 

After six months’ stay in Paris, that 
vaunted top of the earth known to New 
Yorkers-as “Forty-second Street and 
Broadway” becomes a mental disloca- 
tion. The top of the earth is and will re- 
main, for some time at least, Paris—that 
part of Paris which is bounded by the 
Are de Triomphe at the one-end and the 
Place de la Concorde on the other, and 
whith then runs onward a bit into the 
boulevards and up into the corners of 
the Montmarte and the Quartier Latin. 

It is there today that you are 
likely to meet the most familiar faces 
you know and the strangest faces you 
ever expected to know. Paris is a great 
cosmic mélange, a gay kaleidoscopic 
vortex of the world that has drawn to 
itself men from the four corners of the 
globe. 

At college at our Cosmopolitan Club 
the sight of a “heathen Chince” eating 
his luncheon next to the younger son of 
the college town’s Methodist minister was 
a surprise and a revelation.. But today 
in Paris the paradoxes of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club are commonplaces. Men from 
all places come here on all sorts of inis- 
sjons and are not surprised to find them- 
selves together. It is like a waterhole 
in the desert with all the beasts of the 
jungle coming down to share the common 
fundamentals of life, oblivious for the 
moment to everything but the fact that 
this is neutral ground. 

And so beggars and plenipotentiaries, 
business men and artists, captains of in- 
fantry and captains of industry, Alas- 
kans and East Indians, Incas and Fng- 
lishmen—all meet at the feeding places 
and waterholes to exchange thoughts 
and platitudes, to tell tales that would 
make Conrad blush with envy-and then to 
pass on into the night and out of cuch 
other’s lives. 

For the sheer amusement of it, I noted 
one such cosmopolitan day in detail. 
Quite naturally, the antipodes said good- 
morning to each other, the Equator sat 
down with the Arctic Circle to luncheon, 
India’s sunny clime took afternoon tea 
with Canada’s wildest backwoods, while 
for thirty minutes in the evening Yankee 
United States chatted with “culture 
faulois.” : 

On my way to breakfast with an 
officer on leave from. the front, I 
ran into my Swiss friend’s politely Con- 
tinental, “ Good-morning.” I t-otted him 
over to the now famous press room of 
the Hotel Crillon, where American press 
representatives meet. 

This was part of “God’s country” 
transplanted accurately to Paris’s most 
ancient mansion, if by ‘ God’s country ” 
we understand any city room of any 
American daily. The room had lost 
nothing in the transplanting; it was real- 
ist’cally equipped, even to the last cuspi- 
dor and the last missing wastebasket, 
not to mention the superfluity of waste 
paper, the lack of ventilation, the bang- 
ing of typewriters and the dense clouds 
of cigarette smoke which filled the 
air. 

An introduction followed to the nota- 
bles present. It was evidently an ex- 
perience to my genteel young Swiss, who 
had never. before gone slumming in such 
a hectic and typically cosmopolitan 
American environment. 

Then I left to keep my luncheon ap- 
pointment with a Mexican Frenchman, 
- secretary to a wealthy Russian. He had 
come to Paris with his principal at this 
particular time in order to be on the 
ground for putting through an oil deal 
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of international scope. The deal had 
been hanging fire during the great war 
and was fated to hang fire for many ad- 
ditional months. For four years the 
Russian had been in North American oil 
centres—in Mexico City, in Tampico, in 
New York—incubating his dream of 
world domination; and now that the time 
for its hatching had about arrived ‘he 
was—why, naturally, he was in Paris. 

We had luncheon at the Cercle Etran- 
ger de la Presse, whose door was opened 
to us by a one-armed wearer of the 
Medaille Militaire, and whose waiters, 
poilus sporting the fouragere and the 
Creix de Guerre, were still servitors of 
the French Government in its new nur- 
sery of public opinion and foreign press 
correspondents. 

For seven francs we got a good fifteen- 
franc meal, the French Government pay- 
ing the deficit cheerfully in order to con- 
serve contentment and good-will among 
its wards. 

But besides the lunch there was 
much about us to observe. Eating over 
in one corner was Bernard Baruch with 
three French officers on liaison duty 
with American public opinion. Next to 
them was a man whose written word 
swayed an entire continent—dec Franchii 
of Buenos Aires. His articles, syndicat- 
ed through South America, found their 





way into the Inca settlements of I'cru 
and the hyper-sophisticated capitals of 
newly rich South American republics. 
On his left was a Japanese reporter from 
a world-renowned news syndicate which 
fed the East and made the opinion of 
the Oriental coolie. 

I wondered whether the import of their 
conversation was the settlement for all 
future time of the fate of North Amer- 
ica. -I learned later that they had really 
been engrossed in a discussion about a 
little French girl they had met the night 
before. é 

Up in the library, when we had fin 
ished, we sat down to a collection of the 
latest newspapers from three continents, 
discovering in them articles cabled or 
written months and months before by 
the very men we had been talking to, 
articles containing facts unknown to us 
all until-our present reading, while in 
the meantime there hummed busily about 
us the burly American press representa- 
tive of Tardieu’s Mission de la Presse. 
He was leading some of his international 
charges to the bar. 

At home that afternoon in a studio 
rented from a. well-knogn French artist 
I found a little French girl, wearer of 
the Medaille Militaire. She had served 
with the Americans as an ambulance 
driver, had incorporated their American 
slang into her English and now wanted 
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Brown Brothers. 
House Where Clemenceau Once Dwelt in New York—No. 212 West Twelfth Street. 


“The Tiger’s” New York Home 


There’s an old house on a side street in the City that Forgets, 
A house of faded splendor that remembers and regrets. 

Like an agéd spinster, shabby in the silk of long ago, 

It cuddles romance to its heart—it harbored Clemenceau! 


The years have pressed upon the years, and men have come and passed, 
To leave no writing on the walls, no names to live at last; 

But every home begets a soul, and that is why we know 

There’s an old house down in Greenwich remembers Clemenceau. 


It dreams and dreams of other times, for fifty years have fled 

Since youth was in the Frenchman’s smile and sunshine on his head; 
And, lo, the house becomes a shrine, forever sought by men 

Who’d place their loving tribute where “ The Tiger ” had his den. 
Aye, Clemenceau, The Tiger—you have known him in the days 

Ere he’d quaffed the wine of glory and won his crown of bays; 


Ere the splendor of the soul of him had given worldwide fame 
To an old house down in Greenwich that’s 2 palace through his name. 


EDWARI)S. VAN ZILE: 


to come to America. “We have room 
for you there,” I told her. But being in- 
Paris we adjourned the discussion to the 
Crillon. ; 

_ At the Place de Ia Concorde, foyer of 
all nations today, I ran into Carl Byoir, . 
emissary - extraordinary just returned 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Aus- 
tria, where he had been paying both 
formal and incognito visits to ms new 
ethnic. groups. 

The President of Crechoslovakia, 
Masaryk, was well and beloved of his 
people, Byoir told me, but the living ques- ~ 
tion bothered him—not the rent or his 
cramped quarters; rather the opposite. 
Masaryk was living in a splendid old 
Hapsburg castle in Prague, but with 743 
rooms there was only one bathroom and, 
since the college professor had been ac- 
customed to a meager, but sanitary suite 
of seven rooms and three baths before 
the war, he found it difficult to acclimate 
himself fo the lowered standards of the 
new democracy. Democracy in the an- 
cient cities of feudalism has its draw- 

Byoir brought tales, too, of the great 
popular esteem with which our own 
democracy was regarded.in these new 
lands. Bands, parades, cheering thou- 
sands, had greeted his coming. American « 
democracy was sitting in the very heart 
of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk had taken 
Byoir to his library in the castle and 
showed him a little cloth-covered book. 
“This contains the rulés of procedure— 
the new. ‘court order’—of Czecho- 
slovakia,” said the President. It was the 
White House book of etiquette. Masaryk 
added that the diplomats of Bohemia 
would not wear a uniform as is the cus- 
tom of some well-known. republics, but 
civilian clothes in accordance with the 
American fashion. 

Byoir also brought with him a new 
book by Freud and told me of an inter- 
view with that savant in which the latter 
had expressed himself as entirely satis- 
fied with the supremacy of the Anglo 


’ Saxon civilization in the world today. 


I found a poor expatriated Jew—a real 
Wandering Jew. Living in Rumania, 
he had fled when that country was over- 
run by the Germans. Now that it was . 
“ally” he had endeavored to return to 
Rumania, but was denied redemption by 
his own “fatherland.” In some back- 
woods area of Europe’s fighting lot the 
American Army had discovered him, 
hungry, homeless, and his family in Bu- 
charest. They had put him into a 
United States uniform because he had no 
clothes to wear. Now he was in Paris—- 
a man without a country. 

The last 1 heard of him, he was ‘orylne 
to enlist in the United States Army as 
an alien—-friend or enemy neither he nor 
any one -else could determine. Inter- 
national relations had become sadly 
mixed. 

Then I met the wife of a Belgian 
officer. She had been educated in 
Drecden and in Rome, and _ talked 
German and Italian as ‘fluently as 
she did French. Hers was a com- 
mon tragedy, the’ tragedy of Be'gian 
women cut off by a line of steel from 
Belgium’s fighting men in Flanders. She 
was an involuntary widow in France. 
America she could never hope to. under- 
stand, not because it had come into the 
great struggle the fourth year, but be- 
cause it had stayed out the first three. . 

Nor could I be really surprised when 
I found at tea one day one (1) | 
European army Captain, aid to the 
Prince Emir Faisal, one (1) Cana- 
dian -Red. Cross nurse from Mani- 
toba absent with leave for a week in 
Paris, one (1) young French matron, and 
one (1) niece of the Norwegian Hen- 
drick Ibsen; whom every newspaper man 
knew becauxe of her association with 
the American press headquarters. 
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Puritan Attacks on the Stage and Its Clothes 
Plays Which Offended Fundamental Morality Are Not Successful Nowadays, Despite What 


Reformers Say of Lingerie 


By JOHN CORBIN. 

HE amazing feature of the attacks 
lately made upon the contem- 
I porary stage has not been their 
verbal violence. In that respect 
they have often been excelled. Nor have 
the assailants brought any charge against 
the themes broached in the contempo- 
rary drama. As early as 1579 Stephen 
Gosson arraigned the theatres for cor- 
rupting the religion and the moral con- 
ceptions of the Elizabethan public, and 
with such fervor that the players were 
moved to defend their ethical standards. 
A century later, Jeremy Collier published 
“A Short View of the Immorality and 
. Profaneness of the English Stage,” 
which moved John Dryden to a confes- 
sion of sin and wrought a-definite refor- 
mation in the moral tone of the drama. 
Both of these old moralists knew the 
theatre well, and they launched their 
shock battalions against its ‘mighty 
citade'. The puritan critics of today 
make their stand not for the purity of 
the mind, but for the purity of the eye. 
Their complaint -is that the returning 
soldier is invited to the inspection of 
lingerie; that the American drama is 
being written by the salesman of hosiery. 
Beyond any question, there has been of 
late decades a‘startling relaxation in the 
standards of ocular decorum. A hundred 
years ago the female sex (as it called 
itself) was supposed to be without limbs 
and (even in the case of stage dancers) 
incapable of outward flourishes. Then, in 
1827, Mme. Francisque Hutin attempted 
to introduce French ballet dancing at the 

Bowery Theatre. . 
“When she sprang upon the stage in 
her abbreviated skirts a storm. of hisses 
greeted her, and the curtain was rung 


down ‘upon the trembling, affrighted 
Frenchwoman.” 

The “occupants of the seventy-five- 
cent boxes ”"—the diamond horseshoe of 
that day—arose in their offended mod- 
esty, and trooped out of the theatre. 
The occupants of the pit, who paid 37% 
cents for their seats, hesitated between 
subservience to the high example of the 


boxes and the instincts of Peeping Tom; 


but in the end they, too, stood, and in 
fact exited, in the cause of ocular seemli- 
ness. Not so the twenty-five-cent oceu- 
pants of the gallery. Deaf to the man- 
dates of high society, they sat tight in 
a curiosity unashamed. But they were 
not rewarded. Mme. Francisque Hutin 
was never allowed to appear again. Yet 
the ballet costume of wicked Paris even- 
tually became familiar even to the most 
sensitive eye. ‘ 

The elder puritan of the eye met his 
Waterloo in “The Black Crook”; and 
the story of that famous victory, or in- 
famous defeat, is recommended to his 
modern descendant. Thanks to the machi- 
nations of the press agent, or whatever 
he was called in those days, the clergy 
attended in numbers and ‘returned to 
their pulpits to denounce the exhibition 
of limbs and flourishes—with the result 
that “ The Black Crook ” achieved nation- 
wide fame and earned for its producers 
several fortunes. The reformer of to- 
day denounces the press because it does 
not denounce the show which roused his 
ire. By sad experience the press has 
learned its business. If it so much as 


whispered the name the box office would - 


rejoice in what in theatrical parlance is 
known as a riot. 

The assertion that such plays are writ- 
ten by sellers of hosiery is ezually bland 
and engaging, and it suggests t as yet 
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An Old Poster Which Caused Much Clamor. “The Black Crook” Was the 
Progenitor of Our Modern Ballet Shows. 
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Displays and Scanty Skirts 


the reformer’s experience of the undress 


seems to be that no generation can be 
without 
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That the exploitation of nudity has 
times been a serious evil is obvious to 


preacher of today is himself against in- 
voking the censorship of the police. He 
is also against “Burlesonizing” the 
stage. Only one remedy has proved at 
all efficacious. Certain managers have 


to mention his wife and his daughter. 
The result has been financially disas- 
trous. What were once haunts of all un- 
seemliness have of late become almost 
reactionary. With this as with other 
evils, the only available remedy lies in 


e the instinctive decency and good sense of 


the people. 

The broadening of current standards 
of taste is, in fact, the work nét of the 
theatres but of the public. There was a 
time when the waltz was denounced from 
the pulpit—and when Lord Byron found 
in it a new.and prepotent intoxication. 
Standards have been easing off ever 
since. The zoological dances, which are 
being deplored in some quarters, were 
popular in all grades of society before 
they were exploited on the stage; and at 
one time our débutantes reached ex- 
tremes which a chorus girl would blush 
to emulate. In a recent play a young 
actress engaged in a game of “ strip 
poker” in which she “ lost” large quan- 
‘tities of her hosiery and lingerie. Cer- 
tain. case-hardened first nighters were 
shocked; but, as it happened, she went 
from the theatre to a costume ball in the 
identical disarray, and there created not 
a ripple of protest.- The fault, in so far 
as there is a fault, lies with the standards 
of the great- public; and for those the 
managers must be held far less responsi- 
ble than the clergy. 

In all probability the assailant of our 
stage exaggerates the fault. The decen- 
cies of the eye are much more a matter 
of custom than of intrinsic morality.’ In 


mingle in general society. He found that 
it improvetl the women and improved so- 
ciety. A Frenchman inquired whether 
Arabian women might not profit by such 
liberty. But, at this suggestion the Arab 


trymen were so inflammable, he said, 
if an Arabian woman were to dis- 


York Harbor entertained.a Japanese 
delegate and his women folk. It was a 
broad-minded Bostonian, and he especial- 
ly admired the Japanese as the Yankees 
of the East. But at bedtime the delegate, 
accompanied by a bevy of his women 


mirer of the Yankees of the East, was 
transformed into a rigid exclusionist. 
He even ceased calling Aguinaldo the 
George Washington of the Philippines. 
contemporary outburst against the stage 


A Stage Style of 1868. Lydia Thomp- 
son, Famous in Her Day as “The 
English Blonde.” 


is that, with all the solicitude for the 
purity of our eyes, the critics do not 
seem to be concerned for the purity of 
our minds and hearts. Yet the broaden- 


ing of standard here has been even more - 


remarkable. Is “Camille” an immoral 
play? When, in 1849, Dumas fils wrote 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” he read it to 
Emile Augier, the foremost dramatist of 
his time; to Jules Janin, the foremost 
dramatic critic, and to Léon Gozlan, a 
prominent novelist. All three signed for 
him a brevet of morality. But the Min- 
ister of Education, Léon Faucher, for- 
bade him to produce his play. Dumas 
then got his illustrious father to go with: 
him to plead his cause before the Minis- 
ter. Faucher refused to admit father or 
son, and turned them over te a subordi- 
nate, who said. that nothing could be 
done. At the end of a year dé Mornay 
succeeded Faucher as Minister and 
licensed “La Dame aux Camiélias,” 
which had a stictessful Spring run. But 
by Autumn there was a third Minister, 
Persigny, who forbade the resumption of 
the run until overborne by his predeces- 
sor, de Mornay. So at last the piece won 
the freedom ofthe stage. But at the 
end of fifteen years, when Dumas fils 
recorded these adventures, the play was 
still under the ban in England. It lived 
to becomé a leading feature in the reper- 
tory of Bernhardt, Duse, and all act-. 
resses who aspired to the first rank; and 
it is today a favorite of the sob sister- 
hood wherever there is a local stock com- 
pany. What was its offense in the eyes 
of two Ministers of Education? Simply 
that it attempted to show a courtesan as 
@ human being with a heart and a capac- 
ity for self-sacrifice. 

We-are not here concerned with the 
truthfulness of the play, or with its ef- 
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From F. J, Wilstach Collection. 


The Worrell Sisters in “The: Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 1866. 


fect upon the morals of the public. Let 
us grant that Marguerite Gauthier is sen- 
timentalized, and that the’ generations 
of women who have admired her char- 
acter and bewept her woes have received 
a demoralizing impression as to the life 
of her kind. The point is that, once 
again, as in the time of Moliére, the 
drama won its freedom -to- speak the 
truth as it conceived it about human life 
and character. Ibsen met, and overcame, 
a similar opposition when he undertook 
to show how a woman might have a 
higher duty than that to her husband 
and children. When Shaw exhibited Mrs. 
Warren and her profession, Magistrate 
McAdoo closed the theatre—and was ju- 
dicially reproved for his overweening ar- 
rogance. Today Ibsen and Shaw seem 
to many folk conservative moralists. One 
recent play showed a young girl having 
her “ fling ”.of immorality, and took the 
position that she had the same-right to 
do it as any young man. Another ex- 
hibited young people who, being finan- 
cially unable to marry, lived together in 
freedom unreproved. If the pulpit dis- 
approves of one or all of these teachings, 
as I presume it does, here is its true 
point of attack; for they strike at the 


Trees 


UCH has been written about 
memorial trees and forests as 
monuments. to our soldiers. 

3 But few, if any, “master- 
pieces” of this type of memoria! have 
been displayed im the magazines or 
newspapers. Nature is, indeed, a great 
sculptress, but the advocdtes of her art 
have hesitated to display photographs 
of sapling elms or four-year pine trans- 
plants and say, “ These-are the things 


roots of established morality and religion. 
But the reformers who are now assailing 
the stage do not mention these things 
and are apparently ignorant of their ex- 
istence. 

Here again, however, if wé take the 


broader view of the stage by decades and - 


generations, the policy of non-interfer- 
ence has been justified. With the ex- 
ception of “ Camille,” none of the plays 
instanced has attracted the general pub- 
lic, which shuns offenses against the 
mind and the heart as -instinctively as 
it fights. shy of improprieties addressed 
to the senses.. The tendency of the com- 
mercial managers whom the puritan crit- 
ics abominate has been steadily reaction- 


Yet the drama as a human institution 
has undoubtedly profited by its freedom. 
Thanks to the pioneering of Dumas fils 
and Ibsen, a whole range of moral and 
social problems, of problems in charac- 
ter and in conduct, have been made fa- 
miliar to the great public. Side by side 
with the “classy, girly, jazzy show,” 
against which pulpit orators fulminated, 
were Maeter!inck’s “ Betrothal ” and Bar- 
rie’s “Dear Brutus ”"—plays that probe 
ideas of character and fate with a broad- 


and Forests 


we recommend as monuments to our 
heroes.” : 

Perhaps the best way to get over the 
difficulty is to show pictures of trees 
that have-already become memorials— 
memorials of a sufficiently distant: past 
to give them dignity.. For if the idea 
of the memorial forest is new, that of 
the memioria' tree is old. 3 

Recalling the early history of the Uni- 


ted States, it was under an elm ‘that © 


A Roadside Elm Planted by Early Settlers. A Fitting Memorial to 
Their Thrift and Foresight. 


o4 


Piseo, in London Sketch: 


The Victory Girl—A Picture Typifying One Class of. Modern Stage Costumés. 


ly human sympathy and a philosophic in- 


sight which are beyond all praise. Just - 


where the masterpieces of our modern 
stage will stand in the world perspective 
of drama, it is perhaps too early to con- 
jecture. This much,. however, is already 
manifest, that seldom or never through 
all the centuries has the general level 
of intelligence and of moral standards 
in the theatre been so high. Surely that 
is a fact as worthy of attention as the 
before-mentioned details as to stockings 
and lingerie—or the absence of them. 
It is a fact often commented on from 
the pulpit itself. that, in the decades 
which have seen the rise of the modern 
drama, the Church has been gradually 
letting slip its hold on the people. Many 


reasons have been given for this; but. 


eye, but, in its depths, moved 
those great forces that work 
' heart and the mind. It is not 


~ cause if a generation shuns certain 


churches and finds delight of the 
elsewhere, at the expense of $2, plus 
agent’s fee, plus the war tax. 


as War Memorials 


Planted in 1919, Will Look Like Thirty or Forty Years Hence, 


with the Indians; it was under an elm 
that Washington first took command of 
the American Army, (this tree, by the 
way, is still alive,)‘ and there is still 
standing in-a Massachusetts town the old 
oak under’ which John Eliot first 
preached to the Indians in the. early 
years of the Massachusetts settlement. 
_. The memorial forest makes an even 


more satisfactory impression. both in its~. 2 


early and its later stages than the me- 
torial tree. Ten acres of young pine 
trees no more than one foot high are al- 
ready beautiful“to behold. But what a 
Monument to sacrifice and heroism do 
they present at the age of thirty years! 
They are then upward of forty-five Teet 
in height and show an average trunk di- . 
ameter of about nine inches. 
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Vorarlberg Also Desires Self-Determination 


Little Mountain District, Tucked in Where the Tyrol, Bavaria, and Switzerland Meet, Has 
Waked Up to Near-National Aspirations 


NE might have supposed that the 
list of territories in Europe which 


aspired to be nations or near-na- 
tions as a result of the war had 
been completed some time ago and that 
the papers would not spring any more on 
us. But it was not to be. There is a 
new one. It has cropped up in the news 
during the past few weeks, causing fur- 
ther disquiet to those already suffering 
from acute revision of their geography. 
Its name is Vorarlberg. It is tucked 
away between Bavaria, Switzerland, and 
the Austrian Tyrol, and has for centuries 
formed a part of the Austrian domain. 
Vorarlberg, it seems, is tired of Austria, 
wants none of Bavaria. and would not 
mind joining Switzerland, but is .not 
wanted there 
On May 11 a plebiscite was held in 
which 45,500 Vorarlbergers’ voted in 
tavor of joining Switzerland and 11,000 


against it. Overtures to Switzerland 
will now begin, it is added, but the Swiss 
cantons are themselves to have a plebis- 
cite as to whether Vorarlberg shall be 
allowed to become part of Switzerland. 
It isNa safe guess to say that mighty 
few persons in these parts have 
even heard of Vorarlberg. It is 
asually lumped in with the Tyrol, yet it 
is distinct from that part of the quon- 
dam Austro-Hungarian Empire. There 
is a perfectly well-defined boundary be- 
tween Vagrarlberg and the Austrian 
Tyrol—namely, the watershed between 
the Rhine and the Danube. Travelers 
over the Arlberg Pass may see this boun- 


sire for self-determination has 
waked up. 

Ih the north Vorarlberg reaches the 
beautiful Lake of Constance; on_ the 
shores of that lake is Bregenz, the po- 
litical capital of the land. Bregenz 
yields precedence, so far as size is con- 
cerned, to Dornbirn, up in the moun- 
tains behind the lake, but it is neverthe- 
less the most important place in Vorarl- 
berg. The other leading towns are the 
railway junction of Feldkirch, where the 
lines from Tyrol, Germany, and Switzer- 
land meet, and Bludenz. Dornbirn has 
about 15,000 inhabitants, Bregenz about 
10,000, Feldkirch and Bludenz in the 
vicinity of 5,000 each. 

Previous to the break-up of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire, Vorarlberg was 
administered by a “ Statthalter” resid- 
ing at Innsbruck, capital of the Austrian 
Tyrol, but it also had a Governor of its 


just 


General. View of Fetdkirch. 


own and an Assembly of twenty-one 
members. It uscd to send four represent- 
atives to the Reichsrat, or Imperial 
Parliament, at Vienna. 

The Hapsburgs began adding Vorarl- 
terg to their motley collection of terri- 
tories back in the fourteenth century. 
Feldkirch was incorporated in their do- 
minions in 1375, Bludenz and the pictur- 
esque Montavon Valley in 1394, the 
Bregenz region in 1451 and 1523, Son- 
nenberg in 1455, and Hohenems in 1765. 
It was after the annexation of the latter 
to Austria that the Empress Maria 
Theresa united all. the districts of the 
region under the name Vorarlberg and 

laced a Governor over them with his 





dary duly marked with a t. The 
name Vorarlberg means the land “ be- 
yond the Arlberg Pass ”—“ beyond,” that 
is, from the point of view of a person 
looking westward over the pass from the 
Austrian Tyrol. : 

The springs of the Rhine in Switzer- 
land are not far from the southern boun- 
dary of Vorarlberg, across the moun- 
tains known as the Rhatikon. In this 
part of Switzerland is the far-famed En- 
gadine, with its health resorts such as 
Davos-Platz, Chur, &c., very much bet- 
ter known to the world at large than the 
region to the north of it, where the de- 


residence at Bregenz. In 1782 the region 
was made a part of the Tyrol, and in 
1804, during the Napoleonic wars, it was 
annexed to Bavaria. It was not until 
1814 that Vorarlberg was separated from 
Bavaria and restored, with the exception 
of the district of Hoheneck, to the Aus- 
trian crown. In the following year the 
region received its present status. 

The area of Vorarlberg is 1,000 square 
miles, and it has something like 150,000 
inhabitants, practically all of whom 
speak German, the exception being those 
who stil] cling to that strange dialect 


known as “ Romansch” or “ Romanic,” 
which the Roman settlers imprinted upon 
the inhabitants of this région when it 
was’ known as Rhaetia. 

In the more mountainous sections of 
the little land the inhabitants are pas- 
toral;- in the towns the spinning and 
weaving of cotton had risen before the 
war to a flourishing condition, as had 
various other lines of industry. Trade 
with the surrounding countries also grew 
rapidly in the years before the war, 
schools were improved, factories sprang 
up in the towns, roads and bridges were 
built, and railway connection established 
northward, westward, and eastward. 
From the leading Vorarlberg centres— 
Bregenz, Feldkirch. Bludenz—one may 
travel in a few hours to Lindau, the Ba- 
varian pert on the Lake of Constance, 
and thence to Munich, eastward to Inns- 
bruck and Vienna, westward :nto .Switz- 


Drew jnustrating j 


erland and France. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Government also carried out ex- 
tensive harbor improvements at Bregenz, 
thus enhancing the importance of the 


_ lake trade centring at that port. 


The Vorarlbergers are cistinct from 
the inhabitants of Bavaria, the nearest 
part of Germany. They claim descent 
from the Alemanni, who. after their de- 
feat by Clovis, King of the Franks, in 
the seventh century, flowed back east- 
ward and settled in the valleys of the 
ancient Rhaetia. An interesting point in 
their history is that the first efforts to 


Christianize them were made by an Irish- 
man, Saint Columban. He and a number 
of other missionaries penetrated into the 
region, but they were not very suctess- 
ful, and the natives continued to worship 
at the pagan -shrines of their ancestors 
around Bregenz. Later, Saint Gallus, one 
of Columban’s helpers, working from the 
great monastery of St. Gallen, west of 
Vorarlberg, made more headway among 
the heathen, and his work was succe=s- 
fully completed by the Bishops of Con- 
stance and Chur. 

Through tht Middle Ages Vorarlberg’s 
hills were crowned with the castles of 
knights to whom the doctrine of “ meum ” 
and “tuum ” was neither interesting nor 
convincing. The picturesque ruins of 
these strongholds, surrounded by grand 
Alpine scenery, are among the most at- 
tractive features of the land. One, the 
Schattenburg. towers gloomily over Feld- 
kireh, and numerous other« frown down 
from the hills of the lovely Walgau, 
famed for its mild climate and brawling 
streams. Visitors to Bregenz are re- 
minded of the duy= of these robber 
knights by the remains of strong -walls 
and of even renioter times by the name 
of the town, a corruption of Brigantium, 
the ancient Roman name. 

Thanks to the mountains that ring 
them round and cut them off to a great 
extent from the rest of the world, the 
Vorarlbergers have preserved a certain 
independence of attitude through the’ 
centuries and have refused to be over- 
awed by the noble lords who have sought 
to browbeat them. They ure of an essen- 
tially practical nature, numbering in ~ 
their midst more mechanics and builders 
than sculptors, pocts, and musicians. 
They are industrious, frugal, even if 
given a bit to comfortable living, and 
talkative to wu degree. They garnish their 
speech with many a witty remark, but 
are inclined, it is said, to become can- 
tankerous and ‘disputatious upon slight 
provocation. They are very patriotic and 
religious; in fact, going to church and 
concerning one’s self with church mat- 
ters, says one writer on Vorarlberg, ix 
the principal business of wore than one 
of the mountain valleys that make up the 
land. 

Many of the people live in fine wooden 
h of a pleasing style of architecture. 
The contrast between these domiciles and 
the poorer houses of the inhabitants of 
the Swiss sections immediately west of 
Vorarlberg at once strikes the traveler’s 
eye. The natives still wear picturesque 
costumes in some parts of the region, 
though by no means to the extent that’ 
was common as recently. as twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. The most striking of 
these costumes are found in the Bregenz- 
erwald, as the district behind the’ town 
of Bregenz is called, and in the Montavon 
region. . 

“Though small, Vorarlberg is a land 
favored by fortune,” writes one enthusi- 
astic admirer. ~ In all probability the 
calm that has reigned in the land, with 
slight interruptions, for centuries, will 
not be disturbed, no matter what decision 
regarding its future may be reached. 





Church That Cannibals Built 


OW the chief of an African tribe 
punished cannibals by making 
them build a Christian school and 

church was related by Dr. John M. 
Springer, superintendent of the Congo 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; . 

“ When the Rev. Roger L. Guptill ar- 
rived at his post in the village of Kab- 
ongo, Belgian Congo, the chief (also 
called Kabongo) raid the Be'gian admin- 
ixtrator of the district had ordered him 
to stop cannibalism among his people 
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and had instructed him to arrest any one 
found guilty of the practice. 

“ Kabongo very gladly responded, and 
brought in some thirty or forty prisoners. 
Then he decided to build a schoolhouse. 
After the cannibals had been lined up in 
the morning each day for a lecture either 
by: the administrator or by Kabongo him- 
self on the evils of cannibalism, Kabongo 
would dispatch them to bring in poles, 
palm trees, rattan, and grass. When the 
schoolhouse was finished, Kabongo had 
them build the church.” 
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By MRS. W. W. HUBBARD. 
NE does not usua' v go to-U> ba for 
object lessons in modern prog- 
ress. And yet that supposedly 
backward isiand seems to have 
got hold of one thing, or a form of a 
thing, which promises so much toward 
the -solution-- of —serious —problems—with 
which the world is now faced that we 
might do much worse than copy it in this 
country. It is a peculiar Cuban institu- 
tion about which comparatively little is 
known outside of the island, or at least 
eutside of Latin America. 

Several years ago I was in Havana. 
| was walking down the Prado, and 
stopped to admire a handsome marble 
building just completed—a building of 
monumental proportions and imposing 
architecture. I went into it. Fine mar- 
ble columns extended along a corridor 
leading to a broad stairway forming the 
approach to the second floor, where a 
French artist of some reputation was 
decorating the ceiling of an L-shaped 
room. There seemed to be endless other 
rooms, and a workman whom I ques- 
tioned told me that it was a clubhouse. 

I remember expressing surprise that 
Havana had wealth enough to support a 
club on such a magnificent scale as this 
one appeared to be. There is nothing of 
the sort in New York comparable to it 
in size or outward and inward splendor. 
The answer was that it was not a rich 
man’s club at alk On the contrary, it 
was a people’s club—a club of cooks, 
housemaids, chauffeurs, and the work- 
ing classes generally. Subsequently we 
learned that the club actually had 50,000 
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Remarkable Institutions on a Vast Scale Suggested as Model for War Memorial 

Social Centres in. This Country 
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banquets, card parties, chess and domino 
contests, bil‘iards and pool. There is a 
gymnasium, and the club has teams for 
the principal popular sports. In the club 
library the daily newspapers from ‘ail 
over the world are to be found on file, 
Moreover, poor and meritorious students 
receive scholarships from the c!ub and 
pay nothing for the schooling which is 
provided. 

Even this is only the beginning of the 
organization’s beneficent activities... A 
hospital accommodating 1,000 patients is 
maintained for the members of the c'ub, 
and attendance. of. doctors and nurses 
and cost of medicine and surgical opeia- 
tions in this hospital are included in the 
privileges covered by the $1.50 ‘monthly 
dues. 

In addition to this hospital care, physi- 


cians are retained by the club to furnish _ 


medical attention to club members all 
over the island, and certain hours are set 
aside for this purpose. Dental care is 
given in the hospital. . It is also provided 
that after a member has been in good 
standing for five years, if he becomes ill 
and is unable to support himself the club 
undertakes to pay his transportation 
home and-$75 besidés.. A member dying 
without funds is buried by the club. A 
hearse drawn by four horses is expressly 
stipulated. 

Other useful features of the club are 


free notary service for wills and similar © 
instruments and a free service of legal ° 


advice for the members. 

The method of collecting the dues of 
the scattered membership is interesting. 
Agents are appointed throughout the 





















































Main Entrance of the National Theatre, Bought by the Centro Gallego, 
or Galician Club, Havana. 


members, each of whom paid into the 
treasury $1.50 a month. A very simp'e 
calculation shows that the dues a'one, 
therefore, amounted to $75,00@ a month, 
or $900,000 annually. 

The range of the activities of the or- 
ganization is wide. Educational features 
are provided, which include both day and 
night schools for children 6 years old and 
upward, as well as for adults. In these 
schools are taught vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
elementary manual training work, Span- 
ish grammar, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. . Lectures 
are given besides on commercia', indus- 
trial, financial, and social subjects. In 
a general way the day classes parallel 
the work of the public schools. 

Providing amusement is, of course, 
another function of the club. Balls are 
a@ conspicuous feature of the program. 
The club members and the children in 
the schools give plays, and there are 





island to make the collections, and failure 
to pay for three months is followed by 
expulsion. As this medns the loss of 
many privileges; however, the dues are 


_ usually paid with promptness. 


The City of Havana has four clubs of 


‘the type just outlined. One of the most 


prosperous is the Association of Clerks, 
which has 30,000 members, but the larg- 
est in the Centro Gallego, or Galician 
Club, for the lower laboring classes. It is 
this club the ‘activities and establishment 
of which I have been more particularly 
describing, and its membership is 50,000. 
There is also a woman’s club, “ La Ba- 
lear ””—a name taken from the Ba'earic 
Islands. 

These institutions are peculiar to Ha- 
vana, and have no counterpart in any 
other city in the world. They have eight 
hospitals connected with them, upon 
which they spend a half million a year. 
In 1919, when the membership of the 















Gallego Club was 40,000, there were 11,- 
026 patients treated at the. club hospital 
during the year. This did not include 
2,240 dental! patients. 

This Centro Gallego was founded in 
1880 with 730 members. In 1881 the 
membership had actually decreased, but 
there was a gain in 1882, and since that 
time the meifiibership has been growing 
steadily to the 50,000 figure already men- 
tioned. The ballroom of this club is a 
whole block long and 70 feet wide, with 
room for 8,000 people. It may be noted 
that it is the custom of the Havana clubs 
to give all their dances on the same 
nights, so as to divide the attendance. 
Even with this arrangement it would be 


impossible to handle the crowds if the . 
majority of the members did not. live out 


















are unable to attend léaves space enough 
for the rest. The Clerks’ Club has the 
largest ballroom in ‘the world, it is said, 
and I have been told that the National 
Theatre, purchased by the Galician -Club, 
is larger than the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York and seats — 
like 10,000 persons. 

To sum up, these clubs seem to repre- 


sent a remarkably successful and a re- 


markably inclusive experiment in co- 


-operation with a view to covering -the 


practical needs of town life—education, 
health protection, social service of va- 
rious sorts, and amusement. There have 
been many suggestions from persons in- 
terested in particular good causes a! 
looking toward making the endowment of 
those good causes a sort of war memorial 
to take the place of the conventional fig- 
ures in bronze and marble which have 


been the aftergrowth of other wars.— 


Some want hospitals as memorials to our 
soldier dead. Some favor art institutes 
er conservatories of music, or libraries, 
or schools, or stadia for sports. The 
trouble with practically all these plans 
is that they are too narrow in scope to 
command the support of all the people— 
the. tremendous: sentiment for. paying 
honor to the men who have died for their 
country cannot be got solidly behind what 
are in a sense special interests—contrib- 
utory as all are to the common good. 
. The Havana experiment which goes so 
far toward assembling in one institution 
a'l these interests may,-therefore, fur- 
nish a valuable suggestion. Perhaps 
memorial sentiment might be mobilized 
behind such an undertaking—the more 
especially as they are institutions by and 
of as well as for the people. 

Many nations have tried co-operative 
schemes with very limited success. We 


Interior of the Theatre, Which is Larger Than the Metropolitan Opera House.” 


of the city. The fact that these members - 





‘ tion never before thought possible. 
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citizen with laudable zeal has 



















example,-a county containing thirty or 
forty thousand people. Suppose we Gould 
get 5,000 to join a county club at $1.50 
per month. This would mean a revenue 
of $7,500 monthly, with a yearly income 
of $90,000. * \ 
With this sum we could support a hos- 
pital of thirty or thirty-five beds; with 
the County Commissioners paying certain- 
sums for free beds. We could have a list 
of physicians over the county who would 
give free medical .attention to club mém- 
bers. This would help the physicians to 
keep the people well, instead of trying to 
cure them after they are. sick. - Dental 
care could alse be given. This hospital, 
with a list of consulting physicians, 
might be maintained for $40,000; this will 
leave us: $50,000 for our ciub. A large 
bui'ding would be required to contain 
a library, a gymnasium; possibly a swim- 
ming pool, a bowling alley, &c. “An audi- 
torium with a capacity of from_five to 
eight thousand people would be neces- 
sary. This same auditorium might be 
used for dancing‘and moving pictures. 
Among the social problems that might 
be handied are those of child weifare, 
clean sports, good, decent amusements, 
general health, co-ordination of the 
schools with the home education, &c. 
Particularly the back-to-the-farm 
movement could be materially advanced 
through such a club, as it is the dearth of 
amusements and the lack of opportunity 
to keep in touch with the world that 
drive our boys and girls to the city. 
A system of clubs like the Centro Gallego 
would, in fact, do away with nearly all 
charity organizations and change our en- 
tire hospital system, thus greatly reliey- 
ing the State Treasury and giving ‘the 
people concerned medical care and atten- 
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Art at Home-and Abroad 
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“ The Isle of Poplars at Ermenonville,” by Hubert Robert. Showing the Monument of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Designed by 
(in the Exhibition at Gimpel & Wildenstein Galleries.) 


Robert. 


UBERT ROBERT, says M. Gim- 
H pel, his countryman, “was al- 
ways the Paris ‘gamin’; Paris, 

y his native city; intellectual, en- 
ergetic, mocking, it pleased his humor to 
crowd into a washerwoman’s basket a 
marble bust of the austere Jupiter. He 
mocked the gods as he did men.” But 
with this gamin quality he poasessed an- 
other, equally characteristic of Paris, the 
quality that enabled him to construct his 
decorative compositions in the “ grand 
style,” to suggest in them the noblest 
architecture and so divide his space as 
to make large and serene vistas and com- 
municate a sense of repose and freedom 
for the mind. To do this and to place in 
an environment of spacious dignity little 
human beings, blithe and vivacious and 
graceful and natural, occupied with com- 
monplace tasks and pleasures and in- 
tensely concerned with these and in- 
different to their surroundings—what 
could be more eloquent of. Paris than 
such a complex performance? 

Robert was born in 1733, studied de- 
sign in Paris, but went at an early age 
to Rome, where he spent several years 
drawing and studying the famous monu- 
ments and ruins which were to play such 
an important part in his work. He ap- 
proached these in any but a solemn mood. 
One day-he climbed to promenade upon 
the cornice of the dome of St. Peter’s 
for a wager of some sheets of drawing 
paper; and another day he scaled. the 
heights of the Coliseum, but he respected 
these structures as architecture, however 
lightly he might hold his personal rela- 
tion to them. His. drawings were ac- 
curate and he was singularly. successful 
in making the buildings erected by. the 
hand of man seem an inseparable part 
of the landseape-in which they were 


placed, not to be: taken away without. 


_ irreparable harm. tq the-effect. of - 
seene. And the landscapes also 


power to the interpretation of the out- 
door world. In the woodland scenes one 
pushes one’s way through the open spaces, 
penetrating d and d with the 
sense of distance becoming more and 
more emphasized. The rocks and water 
are drawn with a beautiful science that 
gives to each its true texture and sur- 
face.without so much of realism as to 
destroy the decorative convention. And 
the color—blonde, har , and gay— 
flows from the brush with almost the 
ease of Fragonard’s amazing execution. 

Robert painted indefatigably, carrying 
on his work even during the ten months 
of his imprisonment at the time of the 
French Revolution, painting more than 
forty canvases in the prisons of Ste. Pé- 
lagie and St. Lazare. When he came out 
into freedom again, released by an error 
that sent another prisoner of his name 
to the guillotine in his place, he contin- 
ued to work until, in 1808, he died with 
his brush in his hand. Despite the large 
number of paintings he produced, not 
many are owned in the United States, 
and the collection now on view at the 
Gimpel & Wildenstein Galleries includes 
all but two or three of the important 
examples in this country. 

Two large and very fine panels are 
“A Féte at the Villa Medici, Rome,” and 
“The Torrent,” the second a pendant to 
the first: Robert is at his most inter- 
ested and interesting. best in “ The Tor- 
rent,” although architectural features 
are not as prominent in the composition 
as in most of the other pictures shown. 
You have your ruined temple, but its im- 
portance. is.subordinated to that of the 
wild and beautiful_mountainous Jand- 








also, are oecupied with a task that har- 
,,monizes with the vigor and force of the 
> nature surrounding:them. They are pull- 


2 


ping on the ropes: by which. one. of the 


painted with a skill.that might be envied, }“majestic_trees. is to be brought to the 


rhole *-ground;-and-their-powerful- muscles: and—-tended for comp 


the ease with which they use them are a 
tonic element in the impression made by 
the whole. Everything is life and move- 
ment in the picture. Groups of little 
figures are blotted against the rocks, 
almost imperceptible and yet contribut- 
ing their share of color and vivacity. A 
little fire is burning stoutly, and the 
eager gestures of the people about it are 
eloquent of their concern that it should 
continue burning and of their need of its 
service. 

Another pair of magnificent panels are 
the “ Fountain of the Temple of Vesta” 
and “The Rest in the Park,” loaned by 
“S. B. R.” The former is perhaps the 
more interesting composition of the two. 
Women are kneeling about the basin of 
the fountain, washing clothes in its 
waters. Their garments are a flower 
bed of lovely color, red, gray, violet, and 
yellow, brought together in a distin- 
guished harmony. Their’ gestures are 
energetic and natural, and the archi- 
tecture of the fountain is remarkably 
fine, the whole composition wearing an 
aspect: of beautiful sanity and_strength; 
but in the lower left corner the gamin of 
Paris again makes his characteristic 
gesture with a little figure gazing rue- 
fully at the marble head which has rolled 
from its marble body and left one of 
the decorative statues in a sad state of 
ruin. 

Robert has the true sense of comedy. 
His springhtliest episodes are taken with 
complete seriousness by the actors who 
carry them through.--Even his dog, as 
fine a‘ dog as ever was commemorated 


‘by-a loving master, takes seriously..the 


amazingly. interesting life that stirs his 
eanine risibilities at-every turn. And in- 
the exhibition as 2 whole: may. be: noted 
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‘an engaging liberality of praise. 


on-one-watlor~: 


Grand Manner. 


at least in one room, and these illustrate 
different moments in the day. If one is 
filled with a warm afternoon light, gold- 
en or rosy, the other is silvery and cool 
with the atmosphere of the morning. 

The picture illustrated on this page 
is called “The Isle of Poplars at Er- 
menonville” and has in addition to its 
charm of color and design an interest- 
ing history. 

In 1763, Ermenonville became the 
possession of the Marquis de Giradin, 
who transformed its. barren soil and 
sandy wastes into a beautiful : park. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau in Aoril, 1778, 
(he was then 68,) accepted the retreat 
offered him by M. and Mme. de Giradin 
at Ermenonville, where he remained for 
some weeks. Here he died suddenly on 
July 3, 1778. In the middle of the park 
of the Chateau of Ermenonville is a 
strip of water called the “ Little Lake ” 
in the centre of which is the Isle of 
Poplars. Here under a dome of verdure 
@ sarcophagus was erected to the honor 
and memory of the great French prose 
writer, Rousseau. «The monument to 
Rousseau was designed by Hubert Robert 
and executed by J. P. Lesuere. As rep- 
resented in its landscape‘ setting it is 
placed to the right of the canvas. The 
sarcophagus is cradled by sculptured 
supports and rests upon a high, simple 
base. Before it a young girl with her 
lover stands. His right arm is about 
her shoulder and with his left hand he 
points out the inscription of the monu- 
ment to her. A child stands near by and 
two women are seated upon the grass, 
one of whom rests her arm upon 2 
basket. A large dog is resting by the 
stream which intersects the landscape. 
On the opposite bank in a grove of pop- 
lars there is a ring of dancing girls. In 
the background there are mountains 
bathed in a rosy twilight. 

The picture contains all that is best 
in Robert and many foreshadowings of 
later developments in French art. Corot 
was a child when Robert died, but the 
dancing nymphs under the poplars are 
what he might have painted in his riper 
years. There is something of Ingees and 
something of David in the figures of the 
recumbent women. 

Other paintings in the collection are 
marked each by an individual interest 
and originality, which play over the 
formal structure, and enliven the most 
stately of the compositions. “ The Return 
of the Cattle” is a particularly splendid 
canvas in which the large white cow 
conspicuous in the homefaring group re- 
calis the beautiful “Io” by Rubens, with 
less fluency of brushwork, but with an 
equal souhdness of modeling and blonde 
gayety of color. 

In the “Staircase and Foyer of the 
Villa Medici, Rome,” lent by “J. S.,” the 
fine swéep of the staircase and the 
architectural dignity of the building are 
effectively contrasted with the lively 
notes of color and movement in the 
clothes f'apping on the line, and the 
minor episodes of the woman filling her 
jar with water, the beggar, and again 
the cheerful dog. 

It would be impossible to find a genu- 


_ine example of Robert’s art in which 


his sprightly temperament did not find 
similar expression. At a moment when 
decorative painting should increasingly 
occupy the attention of our own artists 
it is very fortunate to have stich -in- 
spiriting examples of this.type of art. 
M. Gimpel eluogizes his painter with 
“ Hu- 
bert Robert,” he says, “ painted nature 
uimply..as he found her; and,.if he 
adorned his canvases with picturesque 
ruins, it was for the future pleasure of 
mankind, and for our own undiluted joy 
that he reereated-the great architectural. 
monuments of the past in his landscape 


* compositions. . Hubert. Robert, poet. of 


crumbling stone~and..fountain sprays, 
raised like great and virginal flowers;. 
of misty parks-.at. twilight;- of= little 
French rivers coursing beneath the shade 
of poplars; .of dancing nymphs, close to. 
us:-in-their--humanity?—--—-— 
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Labor at the Peace Conference — c 


Work of the International Commission of Which Samuel Gompers Was the Head, 


By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, Jr. 


F the several committees appoint- 
ed by the, Peace Conference to 
work and report upon single 
phases of the world reorganiza- 

:tion none has been more important or 
more significant than the Commission on 
International Labor Organization, which 
completed its work at the end of March. 
While the Peace Conference proper at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was con- 
structing a new politica! world and an 
international political org-A:ization the 
Labor Commission at the Ministry of 
Labor was undertaking the construction 
of a new industria] world -with an inter- 
national labor organization to standard- 
ize and protect and improve industrial 
conditions the world over. 

And although the Labor Commission 
was in origin a committee of the Peace 
Conference, its delégates were at all 
times impressed with the significance of 
their own assemblage as representatives 
of industry, and at all times ready, if 
need should be, to act independently of 
the Peace Conference in the construction 
of a new labor. world. For the most part 
they were a devoted, determined lot of 
men resolved to bring about an interna- 


tional labor organization which would 


have authority to legislate internatiora!- 
ly and which should be effective whether 
the League of Nations became a ‘living 
thing or not. 

The personnel of the commission was 
as notable in the industrial world as was 
that of the Peace Commission in the po- 
litical. Each of- the five great powers 
was represented by two delegates, one 
for capital, one for labor. There were 
Hurley and Gompers fer the United 
States, Barnes (a member of the British 
Peace Commission itself) and Sir Mal- 
colm Delevingne for Great Brifain, Min- 
ister of Labor Colliard and M. Jouhaux, 
President of the French Federation of 
Labor, for France; Baron Mayor des 
Planches and M. Cabrini for Italy, M. 
Otchiai and M. Oka for Japan, M. Van- 
dervelde and M. Mahaim for Belgium, 
and single representatives for Cuba, Po- 
land, and the new Czechoslovak .Repub- 
lic. 

Most impressive of this aggregation 
were Messrs. Gompers, Barnes, and Ma- 
haim. Gompers, venerable, eloquent, 
strong in the presumption that American 
industry and the great American’ Fed- 
eration of Labor were behind him, was 
chosen presiding officer as a compliment 
to -himself and _to the United. States. 
(Every one was eager to compliment the 
United States at the opening of the Peace 
Conference sessions.) Yet thé“construc- 
tive statesmanship of the Labor Commis- 
sion was in George Barnes, the British 
labor leader. It was Barnes ‘and his col- 
league, Sir -Malcolm~ Delevingne, -who 
drew up the draft of a proposed interna- 

tional Tabor organization -whigh the com- 
mission finally accepted*after discussion 
and alteration: And in the-debates inci- 
dent to the several. readings of this draft 


Barnes showed all the <aeapitios of a- 


statesman of the first order. ~ 


He would defend, compromise, fight, 


concede, improve, or explain with a 
elarity of. mind and vision;-a-good humor, 
a tact, and. diplomacy that stamped -him 
the dominating force in the commission. 

The third figure. was -Mahaim, the 
Belgian college professor and sociologist, 
who won the hearts of the other dele- 
gates with. his unfailing ‘sincerity and 
intensity and his rapier-like intelligence. 
Every one loved Mahaim; and those who 
found themselves most often in disagree- 
ment with him could.nevér feel that-he 
was less than a devoted,.humble, 
taking idealist—“the nerve-o’er which do 
creep the else unfelt oppressions of man- 
kind.” 

In watching these. three I -.often 
thought how Gompers- stocd forth as 


pains- © 





and Some of. the Outstanding Figures 


Power, Barnes as Ability, and Mahaim 
as Heart —an excellent, triumvirate to 
smooth labor’s path! 

There were other interesting person- 
alities, too. Robinson, who took Hur- 
ley’s place for the United States, was 
subtle-minded, practical, patient, coura- 
geous in his advocacy of the American 
position and in exposition of the peculiar 
difficulties adherent thereto. His was a 
far keener mentality than that of Gom- 
pers, who was always more ready to 
fight than to understand, more prone to 
thunder than to construct. There was 
Jouhaux, President of the French Fed- 
eration of Labor—a propagandist with 
teo resonant a voice and an irrjtating 
habit of making lurid speeches on large 

ys abstractions in the middle of discussion 
on some delicate and involved point—an 








industrial demagogue who might have _ 


made a better impression if he had lis- 
tened more and said less or had not been 
placed directly across the ccnference 
table from Mahaim, whose cuiet sin- 
cerity, keen wit, and cleanly personal ap- 
pearance contrasted him -pleasantly with 
the thunderous labor leader. ‘ 
_-If Jouhaux was the professional talker, 
it was Vandervelde of Belgium who was 
the professional thinker. “ His was a 
vigorous mentality applied too profusely 
and with too little discrimination. Listen- 
ing to him one became. convinced that 
Vandervelde had no heart to inject into 
the work, but was a born harrier. When- 
ever he rose to speak there were sure to 
be criticisms and battles of wits over 
things comparatively unimportant; he 
seemed concerned only with taking part 
in everything that occurred. .Near him 
sat Bafon Mayor des Planches of Italy, 
a quavering-voiced, well-meaning dip!o- 
mat of the old school. He represented 
Italy well enough, but was not a domi- 
nant figure. Then there were the two 
Japanese delegates, who said very little 
—perhaps because their English was so 
limited that no one understood them 
when they did speak. This was. un- 
fortunate, as there was a disposition to 
be especially considerate of expressions 
from Japan. 

it was the misfortune of the United 
States delegates that upoy each of the 


two points in the British draft about’ 


which most of the debate centred they 
stood almost alone in opposition. The 
first was a question of principle, the 
second one of fact. 

The first point was raised when Ar- 
ticle 4 of the British draft was intro- 
duced. This article provided that the 
labor conventions to be held in future 
should be.composed of representatives 
from three groups—employes, employers, 
and Governments—and that each nation 
should have four delegates, one repre- 
senting employes, one employers, and two 
Government. Mr. Barnes explained that 
there were two reasons for the double 
vote given Government. First that the 
success of the commission’s work would 
depend upon the willingness of the sev- 
eral Governments to ratify and that 
those Governments would be less likely 
to surrender quotas of their sovereignty 
to an international body. composed only 
as. regards one-third of its delegates of 
representatives chosen by the Govern- 
ments themselves. Secondly, Mr. Barnes 
believed that labor must intrust its hopes 
for the future in Government, and should 
set every energy toward a closer alliance 
with and a larger participation in the 
political unit embracing it—the social- 
istic idea. Ali the Buropean delegates 


with the exception of the French sup-. 


ported the British view. 

Mr. Gompers was thunderous in oppo- 
sition. One of his lifelong tenets has 
been that the American Federation of 
Labor must hold aloof from entangling 
political alliances, and that labor condi- 
tions more. generally progress im spite 
of Government than with the aid of it. 
Lifelong tenets are not.matters about 
which men will reason, especially Mr. 
Gompers, who here undoubtedly took his 
position, in epposition first, and then 
looked about him for reasons in support 
of that position. He found a-number of 
them... If the object of the double vote 
for Government was to insure a halance 
between the political and industrial 
groups in future conventions he insisted 
that this. would be accomplished if Gov- 
ernment had -one vote, labor one, and 
capital-one.. He himself could not con- 


ceive a coalition of ‘capital and labor 
against Government. Here Mr, Gompers 
showed the difference in the way Ameri- 
can and British labor leaders are looking 
at industrial problems, the latter are 
thinking in terms of industry as a whole, 
with a co-ordinated capital and labor: 
while the American conception is of a 
distinct capital and labor forever at 
odds. 

The American and French-delegations 
were finally outvoted on this question 
and the double representation adopted. 

The second difficulty involved the po- 
litical’ fabric of the American Govern- 
ment and the debate was as to a ques- 
tien of fact alone. In order to make ef- 
fective the conventions which future 
labor conferences. might adopt, Article 
18 of the British draft provided that 
“each of the High Contracting Parties 
undertakes that it will within the period 
of one year from the end of the meeting 
of the conference communicate its for- 
mal ratification of the convention to: thie 
Director and will further=take step= 
necessary to put the convention into 

; unless such convention is dis. 
approved by its Legislature.” In other 
words, uniess the National Legislaturcs 
take positive- action against the conven 
tions they become hinding after a. given 
period. The lawmaking. power is vested 
in-the international body and only the 


right of veto left to the National Govern- 


ments. 

Mr. Robinson very ably presented the 
difficulties in the way of acceptance of 
this by the United States. He had first 
consulted American constitutional-law- 
yers and was able to state quite posi- 
tively that the article would be uncon- 
stitutional in that it involved a delega- 
tion of legislative powers. It would 
mean that a foreign body was authorized 
to legislate for the United States and 
that the right of veto alone remained to 
the Congress. The Senate could not and 
would not accept such an. arrangement 
and even if it did the Supreme Court 
would declare it unconstitutional. He 
pointed out further that in the United 
States all powers not expressly delegated 


(Continued on Page’ 15) 





Times Wide World Photos. 


Members of the «Cominlesion for -Internatienal Giuidsdtdien: tak deuhas dineapedacn-ahie diauns adie au Labor. Ministry 
— Paris. Samuel Gompers, Chairman, in Centre; on His Right, M. Colliard, French Minister of Labor; on His Left, G. 


N.-Barnes, British Delcgate.. Edward N 
Gompers’s Left. 


. Hurky, Then-the-Othes American Delegate, Is Standing on the Secoud Step on Mr. 






































as a moving picture palace—sold 

at auction by the Turks—that is 

what the Italians found had hap- 
pened to a famous monument of ancient 
Rome when they took possession of 
Tripoli seven years ago. And now the 
arch, freed from its tawdry garnishings 
and the rubbish which the centuries had 
heaped over and around it, stands alone 
in a sunken court, the tiles of which 
were once pressed by Roman feet, sur- 
rounded by an ornate railing which shuts 
out the modern city with its narrow 
streets, noxious smells, and the noises of 
bazaars. 

Erected in the second century by the 
great Emperor whose name it bears, 
when Tripoli was still called Oca, a name 
given it by its first Phoenician colonists, 
a mediaeval city had been built against 
its sides while a modern city had almost 
covered it. Since the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, when the Turks gained 
possession of the city for the last time, 
although still mentioned in books on 
Roman archaeology, the site of the arch 
was no longer identified until Richard 
Norton rediscovered it in 1909. This 
Richard Norton, son of the late Charlies 
Eliot Norton of Harvard, was later to 


fi Arch of Marcus Aurelius used 


Be hs Set 
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Arch of Marcus Aurelius as a Movie Theatre 


Arch of Marcus Aurelius as It Was in 1912—A Moving Picture Theatre. 


organize and head the first American 
Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps in 
France in 1914, and in France and for 
France he died last year. 

Whcn the Italian Superintendent of 


West and South Fronts, Showing Present Surroundings. 


Prussia’s Overlordship 


rest of Germany in the recently collapsed 
German Empire. 

That would be a reversal indeed—the 
maximum humiliation which might be 


( Continued from Page 6) 
eliminate Prussian Saxony from the po- 
tential anti-Prussian total, Prussia could 
marshal only 27,300,000 inhabitants 
against 28,700,000. — 

But this is not all. There remains one 
more factor to be considered—aAustria. - 
‘The terms of peace.seem to make, Aus- 
tria’s chance of joining the other’ Ger- 
man States rather slim, but the’ possi- 
bility of such a union remains. Let us 
see what effect it might have. 

German Austria has, roughly, 7,000,000 
inhabitants. Added to the population of 
non-Prussian Germany a8 it now stands, 
this would make a total of 29,000,000, as 
against Prussia’s 34,000,000—not enough 
to break Prussian hegemony. But added 
to the maximum anti-Prussian elements 
as they would stand if Hanover, Hesse- 
Nassau, Frankfort, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Prussian Saxony were to vote against 
Prussia, we should have a total popu- 
lation of 38,700,000 arrayed against 
Prussia’s 24,300,000.- Non-Prussian Ger- 
many then would stand to Prussia as 19 
to 12, which is almost the exact. propor- 
tion in- which -Prussiahas~ stood to the ~ 


of the Germany of tomorrow. to outvote 


Antiquities of . Tripoli looked over the 
situation in the Summer of. 1913 he 
found an inclined street passing the 
southern front quite level with the be- 
ginning of the curve of the arch and 
fully fifteen feet above the foundation. 
The three other sides were incumbered 
with half a dozen small buildings rising 
from the level of the street, some of 
which had actually been built into the 
top of the arch. All these were cleared 
away, and the work of digging out a 
court 40x40 feet down to the floor of the 
ancient forum of Oea was started. By 
the middle of 1914 ha’f the excavation 
had been completed. With the removal 


of the rubbish and the adjacent houses, 
which had so many centuries served as. 
a@ support, a roof was built over the 
eupola—as a’ protection, and a girdle of 
timbers was placed around the structure 
to keep it plumb in case subsequent dig- 
ging around its base might render it un- 
stable. As the work continued, how- 
ever, this girdle was found to be un- 
necessary, and was taken down. 

When the war broke out it was at 
first believed that the work would have 
to be discontinued. It did for a time 


‘languish, but the Superintendent of An- 


tiquities managed finally to secure suf- 


ficient labor so that by the beginning of 


1917 an area of 1,600 square feet of this 
ancient floor of the forum surrounding 
the arch had been laid bare, the most 
threatening crevices between the stones 
had been properly pointed and, except 
for the quadrilateral, sloping roof which 
still sheltered the top, the general con- 
tour of the structure was revealed from 
foundation to coping. 

The arch was built in a short time, as 
is revealed by the way the stones are 
put together, although there was no 
carelessness in the work, and was dedi- 
cated by the Proconsul Servius Caorne- 
catus and his “legatus” Uttedius 
Marcellus. A notice to this effect is to 
be found sculptured on the architraves 
of the four sides. 

The architecture of the monument still 
reveals both genius and originality. Two 
peculiarities in the details of its con- 
struction are the octogonal form of the 
base of the cupola and the fact that the 
keystone*in each arch is dovetailed to its 
neighbors. 


World’s Most. Powerful Engine 


E Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company has recently placed in 
its Seventy-fourth 


house turbine generator of 100,000 horse 
power when pushed to its maximum. 


of the turbine is 1,500 revolutions a 
minute. 

Control of this turbine, together with 
all the others in the power house, is 
centred at a switchboard in the upper 
part of the power house. By merely 
operating a few dozen small keys, re- 
sembling telegraph keys, the turbines are 
started-and stopped in accordance with 
the demands of the -transportation. sys- 
tem, the current directed into various 
lines as required, and special connections 
made to meet. emergencies while New 
York’s travel is kept constantly on the 
move. The responsibilities connected with 
this work are great. A single error might 
tie up many of the city’s elevated, sub- 
way, and surface lines. : 

In addition to human control a system 
of governors devised for the large turbine 
takes care of almost every possible con- 


Underwood & Underwood. 


their former ‘overlord, with 4r without \ The Old andthe New—A Part of the 7,500 H. P. Reciprocating Engine and the New 
100,000 Hi. P. Tarbine, the- Most: Puwerfut-Bngine-in-the- World 


the aid-of German Austria. 
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-When Men Sang of :Old Wine 


Pickings from the Diary of Philip Hone, Mayor of New York 


'N future years the chronicler of New 
York’s social life may look back 
with amazement, if not regret, as 
he reads of thé feasts distinguished 

by a profusion of choice wines. Take, 
for example, the diary of Philip Hone, 
who was Mayor of New York in 1826. 
He has given a lively picture of the 
manners prevailing among the so-called 
best people during the second quarter of 
the last century. An inveterate diner 
out, he also entertained the celebrated 
foreign visitors, including Dickens and 
Fanny Kemble, at his fine Broadway 
residence, the site of which is now occu- 
pied by the Woolworth Building, and 
later, in his‘new uptown home, at Broad- 
way and Great Jones Street. 

Mr. Hone had a fine wine cellar. In 
September, 1837, when he was driven out 
of the lower Broadway home by the en- 
croachments of business, the quantity of 
Madeira and sherry removed amounted 
to 2,023 quart bottles and 237 gallons. 
A few days later, in recording the death 
of Dominick Lynch, under whose au- 
spices the first Italian opera company 
came to this city, he wrote: 

“ Dominick Lynch was for many years 
a wine merchant, and we are indebted 
to him for some of the finest we have 
ever had. He introduced the Chateau 
Margaux, for which famous vintagé he 
contracted for several years.” 

There is a picture of good-fellowship 
in a dinner of the Kent Club in January, 
1838, at the home of the revered Chan- 
cellor William Kent. Several Judges 
were present, besides President Duer of 
Columbia College and Charles King, who 
became President of Columbia later. 

“ We had a handsonie supper,” wrote 


Nearly a Century Ago 


Mr. Hone, “ with oceans of champagne. 
I was right in calling it ‘high jinks,’ 
for a more jovial, noisy, reistering set 
I never met with. They seemed to con- 

_ temn all.law but that of passing the 
bottle.” 

Another occasion of which there were 
oceans of champagne Avas a reception 
given by the officers of the Great West 
ern on her arrival here in April, 1838. 
Daniel Webster was one of the guests. 


In honor of Mr. Hone a dozen of his~ 


closest friends. formed the Hone Club in 
October, 1838, and it was the custom to 
meet at stated intervals at the homes of 
the members. At one of the earliest 
meetings Mr. Hone submitted an ode, 
which was frequently sung at the din- 
ners, the chorus of which was: 

Shall peo ig ae be quaffed as the wine 

And t > telnuanen join who are with us. 

tonight? 

Our hearts warmed by friendship, the 

toast shall it pass, 

May temperance fill, and joy empty, 

the glass; , 

In this honest toast they were surely 
agreed! 

Something out of the ordinary was a 
picnic dinner at Mr. Hone’s home in Oc- 
tober, 1841, among the guests being 
Moses H. Grinnell, Charles A. Hecksher, 


J. de Peyster Ogden, John A. King, the. 


banker; Charles A. Davis and Robert 
Tyler, son of President Tyler. It is thus 
described: _ 

“ This was a picnic for wine; each gen- 
tleman sent his botile of Madeira. I de- 
canted and numbered them in such a way 
that nobody cou'd recognize his wine but 
by its taste.” 

During that year Commodore Isaac 
Chauncey, who commanded the American 
fleet on Lake Champlain in the war of 


Labor at the Peace Conference 
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by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States and 
that labor legislation was classed as a 
police power and reserved to the States. 

To obviate the objections presented by 
Mr. Robison, Mr. Barnes offered amend- 
ments to his own draft. He proposed 
to strike out the Mast clause of Article 
18—“ unless such convention is disap- 
proved by its Legislature ”—and substi- 
tute the clause “unless such convention 
fails to obtain the consent of the na- 
tional authorities concerned.” Further 
to add an additional paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

In the case of a Federal State, if 
the power of legislation on any mat- 
ter dealt with in a convention rests 
with the Legislatures of the constit- 
uent States, the high contract- 
ing party will communicate the 
convention to the constituent States 
and each such State. may adhere 
separately to the convention. Notifi- 
cation of the adhesion of any such 
State through the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Director shall be deemed 
to be the ratification of the conven- 
tion in respect to that State. 

Mr. Robinson could not accept thie 
amendment as a solution of the Ameri- 
ean difficulty. To put the veto power 
into the hands of the “ national authori- 
ties concerned ” instead of the “ Legisla- 
tures” did not make it any the less a 
mere veto power; the unconstitutiona’ 
delegation of legislative function re- 
mained. And the attenipt to treat each 
of the States of a Federation of States 
separately in the matter of adherence 
he considered impractical, for if one such 
State after ratification should vio'ate 
an international convention it would. be 
impossible to go over the head of the 
Federal Government in applying penal- 
_ ties to that State. Mr.. Robinson pro- 


posed that Article 18 be left intact and 
that the following paragraph be added: 


In derogation of the foregoing and 
because of the fact that certain of 
the high contracting parties, by rea- 
son of their internal organization, 
may be unable to make a valid, bind- 
ing agreement in accordance with 
the terms of this convention; it is 
understood that in that event it shall 
be obligatory upon such high con- 
tracting party to use its best en- 
deavor to obtain a substantial com- 
pliance with the provisions of this 
article. However, if for any reason, 
any such power shall fail for the 
period of months to bring about, 
legislatively or otherwise, a substan- 
tial compliance with such convention, 
then, and in that event, the other 
high contracting parties who ma 
be bound under this provision shall, 
if they so elect, be released from the 
operation of this provision~of the 
said convention. 

It is evident that under Mr. Robinson’s 
proposal the international organization 
would be a very weak one, dependent at 
all times upon the good-will and favor- 
able circumstance of the nations in- 
volved. Mr. Robinson was quite ready 
to see this, but pointed out repeatedly 
that no system of absolute sanctions or 
penalties. was possible if the ratification 
of the United States was to be had. 

The Robinson amendment was finally 
voted down in favor of the British, 
which was incorporated into the draft 
as finally reported back to the Peace 
Conference. Of course the matter does 
not end there, for the contention of the 
American delegates that their Senate 
cannot and will not ratify such a con- 
vention still stands. 

One cannot be an idealist for labor 
and fail to believe that a way will be 
found -out of this difficulty which 
threatens the success.of international 
labor organization. Progress has a 
habit of proceeding headlong. over insti- 
tutions and laws—and Constitutions. 





1812, died. The Commodore left a 
supply of good wine which was sold at 
auction in the old City Hotel on lower 
Broadway, Dec. 15, 1841. Mr. Hone at- 
tended the sale. 

“The fine old sherry of 1786 and 
1789,” he related, “ brought $4 to $4.50 
per bottle, much less than I had ex- 
pected, but I doubt if it is the wine which 
we used to extol so highly. He had-sev- 
eral ‘kinds, all good, but the creat wine 
probably is all gone the way of all wine.” 

he only indication that any prohibition 
advocatés existed in New ‘York during 
the life of the genial Mayor is reyealed 
in an account of the New England So- 
ciety’s dinner at the old Astor House, 
Dee. 22, 1841. It was chilled, he remarks, 
“by the exclusion of all beverages but 
water—the pure element, as they call it. 
The water, it is true, was brought from 


' Plymouth, but the spirit of the Pilgrims 


has evaporated long since, and I suspect 
that those on whom the duty devolved of 
making- speeches and singing songs would 
have gotten on better if a substitute had 
been provided in the shape of a glass of 
Stetson’s good Madeira or the spur to 
the intellect which is found in a spark- 


ling tumbler of champagne. There was a - 


seanda'ous report prevailing that after 
the dinner was ended and the company 
had dispersed the barrooms and oyster 
cellars ‘in the neighborhood of the Astor 
House had an unusual run of custom, 
and so gave evidence that this good tem- 
perance jubilee was to them at least an 
empty boast.” . 
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—that Automobile Ride 

—the pleasant guests 

—the hot dusty road 

—and then the puncture with the 
delay, dirt, worry and work. 


$2.00 would have saved you all that. 


What many autoistx believed impossible 
has been accomplished. Tires can be 
made puneturc proof and leak preof. For 
seven years and in forty dif: nt -coun- 
trics thousands of autcists ‘have been 
enjoying the luxury of riding free from 
the worry or care of punctured tires. 
Kor-Ker instantly and permanently seals 
punctures. . 
Kor-Ker stops slow leaks—makes tires 
non-porous. ff 
Kor-Ker often gives_50% more mileage. 
Kor-Ker keeps tires at normal inflation— 
no broken sidewalls. rim _ cuts, 


chafed beads, etc. 


Kor-Ker reduces possibility of blowouts 
to a minimum. 


Kor-Ker saves many dollars a season. 
Kor-Ker saves you the delay and bother 
of a puncture on the road. 



































“Designs for p aE Homes” 
(VOL. I. PRICE $1—POSTPAID) 
Containing well-studied designs of distinction 
for small homes (costing $/000 to $20,000). 
ARCHITECTURAL CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 
18 East 41st Street, New York City 


































15-17 West 44th St. 
Near Sth Ave., New York. 
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tely destroy them is NOW— \ 
fore their eggs hatch. 

ly a few hours are required 
to fumigate the smallest apart- 
ment or the largest buildings, 
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et 3 ng 
be femoved. Our new scientific 
process is odorless and harmirss 
to fabrics and furnishings. 
Your Home will be cleaner and 
your family’s heulth better if 
you fumigate your home. 
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CIGARS 


20 FOR $1.00 
Regular 3 for 25c. stock 


Sold at this price because we have 
no Salesmen, Jobbers or Dealers. 
We sell direct to the consumer. 

SEND $1.00 TO-DAY 
for trial package of 20 La Contento 
Aces, Box 50, $2.40, 
Mailed to any address. 
Be convinced. You take no 
risk. If not satisfactory 
your money refunded. 


LA CONTENTO CIGAR CO. 
533 E. 75th St., Dept. T. New York City 











































DEAF PERSONS 

after trying electric 

and other deyices find 

that the 

OTOPHONE 

is one of the best aids @ 
to Rearing. No cum- i _ 
bersome wires, no bat- 


natural voice 
very effectively; 
ng. 
Send for illustrated Booklet 
4 No. 25. gives full rticulars 
of our Free Trial ‘er. 


We also carry a complete line of approved 
electrical and non-electrical instruments, 


OPTICIAN 
) Instruments 


and 
520 Fifth Av., 


Electrical 
New York 


Appliances. 













Seeds are 
Tested Seeds | ~ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 















3S Cortiandt St., New York 
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he Ability to Become a- 
Convincing Talker _ 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” 
- This question quickly brought me 


to the little group which had gathered in. 


the center of the office. Jordan and I had 
started with the Great Eastern Machinery 
’ Company within a month of each other, 
* four years ago. A year ago, Jordan was 
taken into the accounting division and I 
was sent out as salesman. Neither of us 
was blessed with an unusual amount of 
brilliancy, but we “got by” in our new 
jobs well enough to hold them. 

Imagine-my amazement, then, when I 
heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer of 
the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the ‘Notice to Employees” on 
’ the bulletin board, telling about Jordan’s 
good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never 
would have picked him for any such sudden 
rise. I knew, too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big man, and 
I wondered how im the world Jordan 
landed the place. 

The first chance I got I walked into 
Jordan’s new office and after congratulat- 
ing him warmly, I asked him to let. me 
“in’”’ on the details of how he jumped. 
ahead so quickly. -His story is so intensely 
interesting that I am going to repeat it 
as closely as I remember. 

“T’'ll tell you just how 
it happened, George, be- 
cause you may pick up 
a pointer or two that 

* will help you. 

“You remember how 
scared I used to -be 
whenever I had to talk 
to the chief? You re- 
member how you used 
to tell -me that. every 
time I opened my mouth 
} put my foot- inte: it, 
mearing, of course, that 
every time I spoke I got 
into trouble? You -re- 
member when Ralph 
Sinton left to take 
charge of the Western 
office and I was asked 
to present him with the 
loving cup the boys gave 





FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educator, lecturer, 
executive, traveler and 
author few men are so 
well equi 


ard how I couldn’t say 
a word because there 
were people around? 
You.remember how con- 
fused I used to. be every 
time I met new people? 














him, how flustered I was - 


I couldn’t say what I wanted to say when I wanted 


“For example, I learned why I had always 


lacked confidence, why talking had always- 


seemed something to be dreaded, whereas it is 
really not a difficult thing to ‘get up and talk.’ 
I learned how to secure attention to what I was 
saying and how to make what I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of 
listening, the value of silence, and the power of 
brevity. Instead of being funny at the wrong 
time, I learned how and when to use humor with 
“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about 
the lessons were the actual examples of -what 
things te say and when to say them to meet vary- 
ing conditions. I found that there was a knack in 
making oral reports to my superiors. I found 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to 
present complaints, to give estimates, and to 
issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers about 


hew to give my opinions, about how to answer . 


complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead 
of antagonizing people when I didn’t agree with 
them, I learned-how-to bring them-around-te my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find material for talking and speaking, 
how to talk to friends, how to talk to servants, 
and how to talk to children. © 

“Why, I got the idea the very first evening, 
and it was only a short time before I was able to 
apply the principles and found that my words 
were beginning to be effective upon‘those to whom 


I spoke. It seemed.that I got things done quickly, . 


where formerly, as you know, what I said ‘went in 
one ear and out'the other.’ I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. _In my 


_ talks with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 


vincingly. . Then came -my first promotion since 
I entered the accounting department. I was 
given the job of answering complaints, and I 


now as Mayor of our little Town, 


So confident is the Tadeonibes Corporation, 
publishers of “‘Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course.in Business Talking and Public Speaking, 
that once you have an opportunity to see in your 
own home how can, in one hour, learn the 
idea of speaking and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under all conditions, 


~that they are willing to send you the Course on 


free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete Course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any time 
within five days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the Course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon now before this re- 
markable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


RS ee a a a ai 
. 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly. 
Dept. L-176, 119 West 40th Street, New-York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “Mastery of 
Speech,”’ a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking 
in eight. lessons. I will either remail the Course to you 
within five days after its receipt, or send you $5 in full pay- 
ment of the Course. 
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